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Agriculture. 





THE VALUE OF PASTURE. 





Cor. of The Progresive Farmer. 

One of the surprising things in 
farming is the gradual development 
of land to point where it will yield re- 
turns never dreamed of by the early 
cultivators. Over in parts of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland farmers and dairy- 
men make a living fro mpasture lands 
which have an assessed valuation of 
four and five hundred dolars an acre. 
They do this when the prices for the 
products are no greater than Ameri- 
ean farmers receive. The secret of 
their success is necessity. They have 
been forced to make every square inch 
of soil pay its highest profit, and as a 
result they have some of the finest 
pastures in the world. The sod is so 
thick and compact that it is almost 
impossible to cut through it. The 
roots form a solid mass in the soil, and 
the grass grows luxuriantly, even defy- 
ing dry weather, and producing good 
crops in spite of close cropping and 
late in the season when frost ordina- 
rily kills less successful pasture. The 
thing of it is the farmers have culti- 
yated the soil, planted and replanted 
grass seds, dressed the pastures re- 
peatedly with fertilizers, and made 
them in every way productive and fer- 
tile. The soil is not more adapted nat- 
urally to pastures than millions of 
ares in this country, which to-day pro- 
duce only indifferent crops of grass. 
The soil is made artificially rich, and 
the sod is the result of careful, inten- 
sive farming. 

So it is these English farmers make 
a profit from land worth ten times as 
such in money valuation as the pasture 
fields of this country. Now if it is 
possible to improve pasture fields so 
that they will produce like these Eng- 
lish ones, what an enormous profit 
awaits the American farmers who 
will improve their fields to the same 
productive fertility? Instead of be- 
ing forced to pay interest on an in- 
vestment of $500 an acre, the average 
dairyman in this land would have to 
pay only $40 to $50 per acre. All the 
rest would represent profit. 

In the first place the ideal pasture 
land must be seeded with good seed, 
and iberal expenditure of fertilizers 
must be made anually. Then weeds 
must be religiously destroyed, pulled 
up root and branch every year. It is 
impossible to get a good pasture unless 
weeds are pulled up. If this work is 
continued carefully every year in four 
or five seasons weeds will have no 
chance whatever. The grass roots will 
occupy the soil so completely that no 
weeds can find lodgment there. Weeds 
are the bane of American pasture 
fields, and the more they are allowed 
to grow and produce seeds the more 
obnoxious they will grow. It is impos- 
sible to get grass seed to-day that will 
not have some weeds in them, and the 
only hope of the farmer is to pull up 
the weeds as fast as they show them- 
selves. Good culture of grass pas- 
tures will pay as much as any kind of 
farming ever attempted in this coun- 
try, and especially where the land is 
located near large cities and good 
markets for dairy products. 

JAS. S. DOTY. 





THE COUNTRY BOY’S OPPORTUNITY. 





An exchange has this to say to the 
boy on the farm: 

If a country boy is made of the 
right stuff, instead of dreaming of 
great opportunity in the city, and 
longing for access to better libraries 
and larger schools, he will try to re- 
deem himself from the meagerness 
and narrowing influences of his sur- 
Toundings. Every book will be to him 
8 precious luxury, an opportunity to 
pen a little wider the door of his nar- 
Tow life. If he is determined to get 
°n in the world, the things that seem 
to hold him back will be converted into 
Stepping-stones to higher levels. Like 
Ancoln, Garfield, Grant, Greeley, Bur- 
ntt, and the long list of our country’s 
reat men who had to struggle against 
far greater odds, without the advan- 
tages of the country boy of today, he 
Will prove himself greater than his 
limitations, 


retire and sleep because he has no big 


HARBY FARMER’S TALKS. 


LXXxX. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


We hurry back to the railroad and 
follow another copy of The Farmer, 
and find it in the mails of a busy mer- 
chant who does a large business in a 
city. He was raised in the country. 
Like many boys now living on the 
farm, he thought that he had a hard 
time, but his hard work and priva- 
tions were the best school master he 
could have had. His wants were few 
and he learned to save a part of all 
the money he made and lay it up until 
he had enough to commence business. 
By the way. many boys in the coun- 
try today if they would only deny 
themselves a few luxuries, would soon 
save enough money to buy a farm or 
give themselves a good course in col- 
lege, one of the best investments that 
they could make. 

We sit in the office and notice how 
much the merchant has to do. Here 
are a few things he must do and of- 
tentimes it continues for months and 
days: “Mark that barrel of sugar to 
Jones & Co., Raleigh, N. C.,” “Yes, 
Smith & Co., of Asheville, are O. K.” 
“Tell agent at depot to give you that 
cheese.” “Can’t I sell you ten barrels 
of patent flour?” “No, sir; I de not 
want any coffee today.” “I will take 
2,000 pounds of meat at 934.” “Take 
this bill to Biggs & Co., and bring 
me the money.” “Yes, eggs are worth 
15 cents today.” “Excuse me _ one 
minute,” as he goes to the ’phone. 
“Hello! No, I do not know that firm 
in Georgetown. Mr. S. probably has 
done some business with them; good 
bye.” 

Now, this merehant must continue 
in this strain from about 8 o’clock a. 
m., till 1 p. m.; then he goes to dinner 
and is back at 2 o’clock and works till 
5 or 6 o’clock. 

You may call it easy if you want to, 
but you would gladly exchange his job 
for the plow handles if you were 
forced to fill his place one month. 
Boys, it looks mighty easy sometimes 
but if you could only see what he has 
to endure for twelve months, how it 
would change your opinion. How 
many succeed? Why, just five out of 
every hundred. You will find more 
successful men farming than you will 
merchandising. 

He has every cent charged up that 
is used. Two cents postage, five cents 
ear fare, three cents for lemonade, or 
cigars. After the business of the day 
is over, and perhaps he has sold thou- 
sands of dollars worth, he finds that 
his profits only amount to a few dol- 
lars. Suppose the farmer keeps a 
strict account of all that he does and 
charges up every cent of expense, he 
would soon learn that many days his 
profits would amount to more than 
those of the’ big commission mer- 
chant. And if the merchant does not 
keep any accounts he will soon find 
that he has no business, and will have 
to become a hireling, and hireling in 
the city means a far worse place than 
in the country. 

The farmer when night comes can 


debts to pay or bad accounts to col- 
lect, which to fail in means ruin, but 
ean rest and get up feeling greatly 
refreshed in the morning. But no 
man can succeed without counting 
the cost. If you spend five hundred 
dollars and only get back five hundred 
and ten dollars you have only made 
two per cent. 

Let us take the train and go back 
to the country where we find things 
more quiet, and leave all the turmoil 
of the city to those who want to wear 
out soon and die young. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 





Warrenton Record: The prospect 
for a fine corn crop in Warren County 
was never better. It is well our farm- 
ers did plant a large crop of corn this 
year, as the wheat crop is a complete 
failure. Hardly as much as was sown 


has been harvested. We learn that 
our berry growers who contracted to 





LAND TITLES. 

A Mecklenburg’ County reader of 
The Progressive Farmer sends us the 
following article from the Farmer’s 
Call, which we gladly republish: 

A subject of special interest to 
farmers is discussed in the May Fo- 
tum by Hon. William C. Mains, un- 
der the title of “The Registration of 
Title to Real Property.” He says: 

“The defects in our own system are 
patent. Our business procedure, pre- 
scribes a transfer by deed, and com- 
pels the grantor to show, at the time 
of transfer, that his conveyance is the 
last in a chain of instruments prop- 
erly drawn, executed, and recorded, 
and that these extend backward for a 
period of from sixty to eighty years 
without flaw or defect. It is at once 
evident: that the investigation of this 
chain of title requires the services of 
a person learned in the law of real 
property, and that the fee for his em- 
ployment, whether paid by the seller 
or the purchaser, is a tax upon the 
transfer. Whether the property re- 
mains in the hands of a single owner 
for half a century or is transferred a 
dozen times in a dozen years, this 
fixed charge recurs with every con- 
veyance. 

“In the second place, an examina- 
tion of title involves in each case a 
considerable delay; and this is an 
item of embarrassment which preju- 
dices the use of real property for the 
securing of emergency funds, even 
when no defect in title is shown. 
From two weeks to thirty days must 
elapse between the signing of a con- 
tract and the closing of title; and this 
delay may be prolonged on occasion 
for months, to satisfy legal require- 
ments that are merely technical. 

“Finally, the result obtained in the 
matter of the title is in no case ab- 
solutely certain. Error may intervene 
not only because of carelessness in the 
searching of the records, but because 
of the inability of the attorney to fore 
see how peculiar phraseology or un- 
usual transactions of record would be 
viewed by @ court in case of litigation. 
It is not a}t all impossible, in practice, 
for one atitorney to refuse to pass title 
upon thé very record which another 
attorney} of equal standing, has ex- 
amined (and approved. Further, it 
frequently happens that matters which 
are not la part of the record at all, and 
which to ordinary prudence could 
ticipated, so develop as, to 
the results. A simple illus- 
of this may be found in a 
’s claim for dower in land which 
has been passed by deed without her 
signature. It sometimes happens that 
a miarried realty holder passes in the 
community in which he lives as a 
bachelor. He may give deeds and 
make affidavits setting forth that such 
he really is. The existence of a wife, 
thejrefore, may not be suspected until 
aftjer his death, when she appears 
frm some unforeseen quarter, mak- 
ingr her claim for dower in his estate, 
amd submitting proofs which the 
urts are bound to recognize. 










»xpensive. dilatory, and, being un- 
ejal in its character, at best incon- 
clusive, and this no matter how learn- 


are responsible for the title examina- 
tin. The Torrens system substitutes 
fir the necessity of examining deeds 
ahd conveyances for decades back an 
o\ficial examination of the title in the 
he instance. The title is then reg- 
is\tered, and subsequent transfer is ac- 
sailed at nominal expense, while 
thie time required to verify the owner- 
ship is shorteued a few hours.” 

‘Of course every reader knows that 
thi:s is a true presentation of the case. 
Out prevailing system of real estate 
transfers is clumsy and expensive. It 
is st fine thing for the lawyers. A 
lawyer gets a fee for examining the 
title) every time any real estate is 
tran: ferred. Then the system of 
transfer is so full of opportunities for 
frefud or mistake that lawsuits not in- 





deliver their berries to certain North- 
ern firms at $1 per crate net, lost 

great deal of money. Other berry 
growers of the county who did no# go 
into the contract have been rea¥izing 





more than $2 net per crate. =; 





frequently result, and the lawyers 
have another feast. Probably one 
reason why the cumbersome, antiqua- 
ted system of real estate transfers is 
not replaced by something better, is 
that the lawyers who constitute, 


ed /or how competent may be those who, 


usually, a majority of our law-making 
bodies, are not so foolish or so phi- 
lanthropie as to abolish one of their 
best sources of revenue. 

As pointed out by Mr. Mains, every 
time a farm or other piece of real 
estate is transferred, the title must 
be searched for years back. A compe- 
tent lawyer pronounces the title good. 
A few months later the property is to 
be transferred again, and the former 
examination counts for nothing—the 
title must be gone over again. Now, 
the Torrens system proposes to rem- 
edy this by having the title pro- 
nounced good by competent authority, 
and after that the certificate from 
this authority that the title is good is 
sufficient—it is not necessary to go 
back of that each time the land is 
transferred. As a result, after the 
certificate of title is once obtained, 
the property can be transferred with 
a trifling expense each time. There 
is no fee to examine the title. And 
the property can not only be trans- 
ferred with little expense, but quickly 
—there is no delay to have the title 
examined. The transfer can be made 
at onee. on the certificate of title. 
Nearly all the property of farmers 
is in real estate, hence they are vitally 
interested in this matter. It affects 
them more than any other class. The 
Torrens system is in operation in Chi- 
eago and works nicely. It makes the 
cost of transfer a small fraction of 
what it is under the old system, and 
the transfer can be made speedily. 
Farmers everywhere should wake up to 
the fact that our real estate titles are 
away behind the times and our system 
of real estate transfers mighty good 
for the lawyers, but a tax on the far- 
Farmers should agitate till the 
Torrens or a similar system is extend- 
ed throughout the country. 


mers. 





TURNIP GROWING. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The time for turnip sowing is near 
at hand. I do not know of any man 
who has cattle that puts up too many 
turnips for winter feed. 

To grow turnips it is well to plow 
the land a number of times and make 
it thoroughly rich with cow or horse- 
stable manure, and at sowing time put 
on plentifully of some high grade 
fertilizer. Begin to sow early, and 
then by periods until October 15th, 
and some or all will be apt to do well. 
They may be banked in the field with- 
out shelter provided the depth of dirt 
is such as to prevent too great freeze. 
A gentleman stated to me that hie fat- 
tened a large ox on turnips gnd then 
put him on meal to harden whe fat. 

There are a very great Narieties of 
turnips. My plan has beén to mix the 
seed of early and later/kinds, so as to 
market all the early aad give space for 
the slower growing, The Yellow Aber- 
deen, Purple Top or White Globe are 
good. The kinds are left to your 
choice, for there are many other kinds 
that are good. Were I a young man 
on a farm at the present day with all 
the indications as they are now, would 
prepare all the cow feed that my abil- 
ity would allow, then come the goat, 
sheep, ete. 


R. R. MOORE. 
Guilford Co.. N. C. 





The young man who knows how to 
lay off corn and potato rows, and to 
regulate the distance of the same so 
as to get the greatest crop, is worth a 
cow pen full of kid gloved fellows who 
lead the fashion in dress. Setting a 
plow just right and adjusting the gears 
so that the harness will not injure 
the horses, are worth a thousand fold 
more to the country than to know how 
to pose in the parlor. Yes, a girl who 
can bake a loaf of bread and cook the 
meat and potatoes just right is worth 
a whole seminary of those soft-headed 
silly-headed angels who sit in the “pal- 
lah” and let “moh” do the work in the 
kitchen.— Exchange. 





Newton Enterprise: The fruit crop 
is not near so large as it promised 
early in the spring to be. Many 
peaches and apples have fallen off. 
A small crop of peas will be sown this 
year on account of the scarcity and 
high price of the peas. They are sell- 








ing at $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel. 
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Live Stock. 


SHEEP IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


What a Flock of 200 Purchasedin Illinois 
Last Spring, at a Cost of $2,600, is 
Doing—Increasing Impor- 
tance of the Industry. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


Perhaps you and your readers have 
wondered what came from all our 
sheep writings in the columns of The 
Progressive Farmer. I do not know 
what others did, but here in Iredell 
County something happened. 


In March I'was sent away to 
Northern Illinois where I bought of 
Geo. E. Peck & Sons who own one of 
the best American Merino flocks in the 
nation, 200 select Merino ewes. With 
them are two choicest yearling rams 
he priced at $100 each, leaving the 
ewes at a cost of $12 each and ex- 
penses—or $2,600 for all, and expen- 
ses added. I had said that I would 
not stay in North Carolina unless at 
least 1,000 head were bought, but 
when they concluded to venture out 
and put as much money in this 200 
as 1,000 more common ones would cost 
I concluded to take hold with the own- 
ers in the flock and remain here. 


I tried to leave no better rams in 
that or any other flock that I knew of 
than the two I brought. One weighed 
148 pounds and sheared 2914 pounds, 
the other weighed 128 pounds and 
clipped 261% pounds—both being 
13 months old. We think they will 
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some of the large and mutton breeds 
will be purchased. 
Even now seed is being planted here 
to grow winter feed for sheep and 
more than one barn exclusively for 
sheep will be built in this section af- 
ter harvest. 
When I looked about Chicago I was 
surprised at the progress the wool and 
mutton business have made there in 
the last ten years. Where there was 
then thousands of pounds of wool 
handled there are now tens of thou- 
sands, and where there was hundreds 
of muttons sold there are now thou- 
sands sold. This led me to investi- 
gate more fully to find out the fact 
that the American people are rapidly 
becoming a mutton eating people. 

One wholesale butcher informed 
that he does believe he sells a 
sand mutton carcasses for ev 
he sold ten years ago. I lea 
cently that all the feeding/ stations 
around Duluth, St. Paul andi Minneap- 
olis are already engaged fo be run the 
coming winter at full fapacity, feed- 
ing Western lambs find sheep for 
Eastern markets. 

Mutton is genefally considered the 
most wholesome meat used and espe- 
cially so forf warm climates. The 
prices paid fr fat mutton and spring 
lamb this Yast spring were phenome- 
nally high, which shows that there is 
a large,consumption of it and a great 
demayid that must be satisfied though 
the »rices were high. 

” told some friends here last fall 
that they could buy sheep in the West 





reach over 200 pounds and clip over, 
35 pounds at maturity. / 


The ewes clipped from 10 to “18 
pounds, averaging over 13  potnds. 
After purchasing them I sold_ the 
wool from 185 of the ewes at $1.75 per 
fleece, the purchaser being at expense 
of feeding the sheep and_ shearing 
them. I brought some 18 of the heav- 
iest shearers home and we are offered 
18 cents per pound for the wool, which 
will bring us for these heaviest ones 
over $2.50 per fleece. I may say we 
realized over $2 per head for wool 
from the whoe flock and we have al- 
ready about 65 per cent of lambs living 
and doing well. 

On account of shipping the ewes at 
the most precarious time to them— 
being heavy with lamb—and not hav- 
ing the nice housing and pasture here 
they had been used to in Tllinois, our 
loss of ewes and lambs was more than 
it would otherwise have been—in all, 
from all causes, nine ewes died—still 
we have returns as above, and within 
a year expect to get even a heavier 
clip of wool and save a much larger 
per cent of lambs. 

I have personally given this flock 
the very closest observation and at- 
tention, and as yet I can not see any 
indication of disease prevailing among 
them or disaster threatening them. 

Of course these are extra _ sheep, 
each having been registered in the 
American Merino or Vermont Merino 
sheep registers and as thorough bred 
valuable sheep they have been brought 
here to see and to show how they will 
turn out in the South. If these do 
well it will be quite safe to assume— 
as I have all the time asserted—that 
all the grades of Merino sheep will 
do well and be very profitable, even 
in the most southern part of the 
South, just as they do in Texas and 
old Mexico and even better'on our 
small improved farms. 


I am not giving these items as an 
advertisement for we have nothing to 
sell, but so that your readers may 
know such sheep have been brought 
into the State and how they are do- 
ing; for, as the Charlotte Observer 
says, the “progress of this flock of 
sheep will be very closely observed.” 

Hundreds have been to see them al- 
ready and others are inquiring and 
will yet come. Seeing so much wool 
taken from sheep not generally aver- 
aging over 100 pounds gross is an 
eye opener to most people, and to 
know that it is worth now in a low 
market $2 per head, makes the mat- 
ter still more interesting. 

Some are saying they must have 
some sheep, and I expect to be sent 
out West again for more car loads 
before long, though likely they will 





mostly be cheaper ones and perhaps 


at the prices then selling and _ ship 
them here and feed them for spring 
market and make a good profit if not 
double their money. As we view the 
markets and consider actual facts in 
the business since then we see that 
they might have thribbléd the invest- 
ment, notwithstanding the high price 
of grain. 

I see the whole Western Trans-Mis- 
sissippi region reaping a great har- 
vest from this condition of things; 
while my thoughts turn to our great 
Southland that I consider so eminent- 
ly fitted for the wool and mutton pro- 
ducing business and what do I find it 
doing in it? 

Almost nothing. 

What benefit reaping from it? 

Almost nothing. 

As we have sown, so are we reaping: 
nothing. 

The signs of the times indicate that 
mutton will soon constitute one of the 
three great meat products of this na- 
tion and the industrial young energy 
of the South will see its possibilities 
and opportunity and take it up. If 
it is interesting to your readers, I may 
write from time to time how these 
sheep in Iredell get along and about 
other kindred matters. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Statesville, Iredell Co., N. C. 





HORSE BREEDING IN THE SOUTH. 





Nearly every farmer in the South 
ought to breed and raise his own 
horses and mules, and save the enor- 
mous sum of money that is sent out 
every year for these animals to the 
West, and I am sure it can be done, 
for my sons are now using some I 
bred a few years ago, as good as any 
brought here. In our little town over 
2,000 horses and mules were sold, all 
brought from Kentucky or the West 
the past winter. Several of my neigh- 
bors have begun breeding, but I tell 
them they breed their mares at the 
wrong time. Their mares are now foal- 
ing just as the busy time is on with 
crops, and a mare cannot do justice to 
a foal and work hard at the same time 
Mares should not be bred to foal be- 
fore the Ist of August; then the crops 
are laid by, and mares foal much bet- 
ter if kept at steady work up to the 
day of foaling.. Then at that time 
there is plenty of grass and green stuff 
to be had so she will give plenty of 
milk, and it will not hurt her to fetch 
the cotton from the field in the even- 
ing or work half a day taking it to 
the gin or other light work, and it will 
do the colt good as at such times it 
should be handled and haltered and 
made familiar with harness such as 








(Continued on Page 8.) 
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“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all other considerations of State Pol- 
icy” is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 


‘ruled by no faction, circumscribed by 


no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote. the best 
interests of the whole people of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests it rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEX. 





How much trouble he avoids who 
does not look to see what his neighbor 
says or does or thinks, but only to 
what he does himself, that it may be 
just and pure—From “The Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.” 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENT. 


The article on “Land Titles” de- 
serves careful atention. We are in- 
clined to think that we have before 
published an explanation of the Tor- 
rens system; at any rate, we have 
read with interest several articles on 
the subject. It would be of immense 
advantage to the people, and but for 
the fact that it strikes such a blow 
at the profits of the lawyers who com- 
pose the majority of all our legisla- 
tures, we should expect to see it rap- 
idly extended over the whole country. 
But if there were a strong farmers’ 
organization in the State, it could 
force the adoption of the measure in 
the next General Assembly. 

We are very glad to publish Mr. 
Archer’s letter regarding the new de- 
parture in the sheep raising in Iredell. 
Of course, we take the more interest 
in the matter since it is the outgrowth 
of Mr. Archer’s admirable series of 
letters on “Sheep in the South” pub- 
lished in The Progressive Farmer last 
We hope that this flock will 
be so successfully managed as to 
bring to the attention of others the 
too-long-neglected advantages of 
North Carolina as a sheep raising sec- 
tion. 

“Name the Farm” says an article 
on page 8. We have giver the ad- 
vice a dozen times before this, but it 
is worth repeating. 

We must confess that we publish the 
poem, “The Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp,” more because it relates to 
a North Carolina or Virginia legend 
than because of its intrinsic merit. 
It was written in Norfolk in 1803 or 
1804 while Moore was on a visit to 
this country. Says an exchange: “The 
legend that inspired the poet is that 
of a young man who lost his mind 
on the death of the girl he loved, and 
was possessed with the idea that she 
was not dead, but gone into the Dis- 
mal Swamp. One day he disappeared 
and was never heard of again, the sup- 
position being that he went to seek 
her in the swamp and either starved 
or was lost in the vast morasses.” 

The other poem published this 
week, “Lead, Kindly Light,” has at- 
tained new fame as a result of the 
McKinley assassination. It is said 
that at the great Parliament of Re- 
ligions in Chicago in 1893 it was the 
one song which men of all creeds could 
unite in singing. 

Within the last two or three weeks 
we have printed several articles re- 
garding the value of a college educa- 
tion. As will be seen by our selections, 
we are not of that class which mini- 


receive this journal until | 


mizes the value of the oollege. No 
young man or woman should allow 
any inconsiderable obstacle to stand 
in the way of collegiate training. At 
the same time betwen the man who 
lacks a college education but makes 
the most of his home opportunities 
and the man who depends upon his 
college course exclusively, the former 
is rather to be chosen. 

Our boys and girls will miss an en- 
joyable article and some timely infor- 
mation if they fail to read “What is 
Going on in the Bee Hive,” on page 5. 
Our older friends, too, will find it 
worth reading, for the facts it sets 
forth are by no means as well known 
as they should be. 

An unusually able article is that 
from Clodhopper discussing our edu- 
cational problems. In all our reading 
we do not remember having seen the 
question,“Why should I be taxed to 
educate another man’s. children?” 
more concisely and accurately an- 
swered. Before going a step further 
every friend of education should get 
Clodhopper’s argument well fixed in 
his memory. Next week he will discuss 
some other phases of the public school 
problem. 

Another feature of this week’s pa- 
per to which we ask attention is the 
little red slip on page 1. If the date 
on it is behind the date of this num- 
ber, please remember that a payment 
on your subscription would not of- 
fend us. Money is searce at this sea- 
son we know, but those who can send 
renewal or part payment will oblige 
us by giving the matter prompt atten- 
tion. 





THREE NOTES REGARDING RURAL FREE 
DELIVERY. 





Again we hear the old cry that the 
South is being discriminated against 
in the establishment of rural free de- 
livery mail routes. If we thought 
this true, no one would protest more 
loudly than we. But the investiga- 
tions we have made convince us that 
when we compare the condition of our 
roads with that of Northern and West- 
ern roads and also take into consid- 
eration the greater illiteracy of our 
people and consequently the much 
smaller amount of mail matter han- 
dled, we have fared fully as well as 
the North, if not better. 
* * * * * * 

Our attention has been called to the 
following paragraph in the new post- 
office appropriation bill, prescribing a 
penalty for unlawful interference with 
mail boxes. It should be of interest 
to all Progresive Farmer readers liy- 
ing on rural free delivery routes. We 
quote: 

“Whoever shall hereafter wilfully 
or maliciously injure, tear down or 
destroy any letter box or other recep- 
tacle established by order of the Post- 
master General or approved or desig- 
nated by him for the receipt or deliv- 
ery of mail matter on any rural free 
delivery route, or shall break open the 
same, of wilfully or maliciously in- 
jure, deface or destroy any mail mat- 
ter deposited therein, or shall wilfully 
take or steal such matter from or out 
of such letter box or other receptacle, 
or shall wilfully aid or assist in any 
of the aforementioned offenses, shall 
for every such offense be punished by 
a fine of not more than $1,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than three 
years.” 

* * *& * *% * 

In connection, it is perhaps 
worth noting that a year ago last 
week an essay by the writer, calling 
attention to the advantages and im- 
portance of the rural free delivery 
mail system, was read before’ the 
North Carolina Press Association. 
At that time only eleven routes were 
in operation in this State. There are 
now 156—a gain of more than 1300 
per cent for the year. And every 
route, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, 
faction. 


this 


is giving thorough satis- 
To illustrate, take this item 
from the Kinston Free Press, which 
has come to our notice since we be- 
gan this article: 

“One of the carriers in the rural 
delivery service in reporting his first 
day’s experience says that the people 
on his route are so pleased with the 
service that they are promising to 
keep cool buttermilk in the well for 
him and give him free admittance into 
the peach orchard and watermelon 
patch.” 

Now that crops are laid by and far- 
mers at leisure, other routes should 
be laid off and petitions forwarded to 
the Postoffice Department. The mat- 
ter should not\be allowed to lag until 
North Carolina. gets five hundred 





routes. 


CITY V8. COUNTRY. 





Harry Farmer’s Talk this week em- 
phasizes one of The Progressive Far- 
mer’s old, old stories: that if a farmer 
wil apply to his work the same busi- 
ness ability and industry that the suc- 
cessful merchant must exercise, farm- 
ing profits will compare very favor- 
ably with those of merchandising; at 
the same time the farmer will escape 
the “turmoil of the city in which men 
wear out soon and die young.” It is 
a favorite theory of Dr. George T. 
Winston that three generations of 
city life will wear out any family, and 
in support of his argument, he points 
to the fact that the majority of our 
great men have come directly from the 
country, a smaller number are sons of 
men raised in the country, while only 
a very few whose ancestors for three 
or more generations have lived in the 
city’s turmoil attain prominence. 
President Roosevelt is a seeming ex- 
ception to the rule, but it will be re- 
membered that he was a weakling and 
gained strength only after several 
years of Western ranch life. Dr. 
Winston’s theory reminds us of the 
old Greek fable of Antaeus. the son of 
Terra, the Earth. He was a mighty 
giant and a great wrestler, and no 
matter how sorely attacked, to fall to 
the ground, to come into contact with 
Mother Earth, always renewed his 
strength. He was invariably success- 
ful in his struggles with Hercules, 
rising from each fall with fresh 
vigor, until Hercules raised him in 
the air and strangled him. As it 
was with Antaeus, so it is with States 
and nations: they lose strength as 
they leave the soil. More and more 
generally is this fact being recog- 
nized. We have before referred to 
the statement of Tom Dixon at the 
Wake Forest commencement last 
year: “in the twentieth century the 
people will not build cities, but will 
clean out the pig pens they have al- 
ready built.” The beautiful maga- 
zine, “Country Life in America,” is 
an exponent of this new tendency—the 
movement “back to the soil” which 
may distinguish this century. 





CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS— 
BETTER SHOOLHOUSES. 





The Progessive Farmer has many 
readers in the Farmville and Bethel 
sections of Pitt County, and we notice 
with much pleasure this report of ed- 
ueational progress in those sections, 
as given in the last number of King’s 
Weekly: 

“Petitions from Bethel and Farm- 
ville were before the county commis- 
sioners Monday asking for elections 
for schools. They want to, vote on 
the question of taxation for high 
grade publie or graded schools. 

“Bethel has consolidated three town- 
ships and nearly one half the free 
holders asked for the election. 

“All of Farmville township joined in 
asking for the eltection; more than the 
necessary one-fourth of the free hold- 
ers signed the petition.” 

The idea of school consolidation 
seems to be taking firm hold on the 
popular mind. A strong argument, 
and in some respects, a surprising one 
in its behalf is that from Mr. E. C. 
Brooks which we are publishing on 
another page. The time has come 
when that section of the school law 
forbidding, except for geographical 
reasons, the formation of districts 
containing less than sixty-five chil- 
dren must be strictly enforced, and 
when eonsolidation of districts of 
legal size must be urged wherever 
practicable. 

But not less sorely do we need bet- 
ter school houses, and while Pitt is 
laboring so earnestly for consolida- 
tion, we are glad to see that Orange 
(another county in which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is widely read) seems 
thoroughly aroused to the importanee 
of improving the school buildings. 
The Hillsboro Observer of last week 
publishes this item as an illustration 
of what is being done: 

“On Saturday night, June 28th, Su- 
perintendent Charles E. Maddry spoke 
at Andrews’ school house and the peo- 
ple decided to build a $450 school 
house, and raised $140 on the spot for 
this purpose. They will raise the 
amount with all ease. 

“At Pickard’s school house Thurs- 
day night Superintendent Maddry 
raised $100 in money and enough 
rough lumber and framing to build a 
two-story academy. There will be a 
rally in Hillsboro in the near future 
to raise funds to build an up-to-date 
school house here. It is badly need- 
ed, and we must have better public 
school facilities for the white children 
of this district.” 





It is probable that these districts 
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‘.) will receive gifts from the Southern 





Edueation Board; in other counties 
also sections showing a spirit of self- 
help can get aid. 

Now, kind reader, why cannot such 
work as this which is being done in 
Pitt and Orange be planned and exe- 
euted in every rural district in the 
State—and especially in your neigh- 
borhood—during this season of com- 
parative leisure on the farm? Speak 
to your neighbor about it. 





Secretary Parker has issued an ex- 
cellent address to the Alliancemen of 
the State, urging more earnest work 
in ehalf of the Order. We hope 
that the appeal will accomplish good. 
In every county in which a county 
meeting was not held last week, a call 
for a special meeting to elect officers 
and a delegate to the State Alliance, 
should be at once issued. It is very 
important that no county organization 
e without representation at the State 
meeting next month. 





An article mailed at Fayetteville, 
| July 5th, and signed “A Subscriber,” 
has been received at this office. If 
the author will kindly send us his 
jname, (not for publication, but simp- 
ly as a guarantee of good faith in ac- 
cordance with the time-honored cus- 
tom that the editor must know the 
name of every person whose articles 
he publishes,) we shall be glad to 
print the letter. Correspondents 
should bear in mind that they must 
give the editor their real name, even 
if they prefer to conceal their iden- 
tity from others by the use of a nom 
de plume. 








All things considered, the Boers 
have won much more favorable peace 
terms from the British than the South 
obtained from the North at the end 
of our Civil War. Take two items 
as illustrations: the Boers get $15,- 
000,000 indemnity for property de- 
stroyed; the South received no indem- 
nity, but has virtually had to pay 
tribute to the North in the shape of 
millions in pensions for Union vet- 
erans. The North enfranchised our 
Southern negroes and made our ac- 
ceptance of this policy precedent to 
our restoration to the Union; the 
Boers, on the other hand, have com- 
pelled the British to agree never to en- 
franchise the Transvaal negro with- 


out their consent. ( 
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The High Point Enterprise says: 
“Tt is true that there are a class of 
men in North Carolina who practical- 
ly worked themselves out, of a job 
when they joined in to pass the 
Amendment. They never did their 
State a better service. After the 
elimination of the ignorant negro 
vote, the passing of the small politi- 
cian comes next in the line of health- 
ful advancement.” Now if every paper 
that two years ago was promising 
greater freedom and broader igsues as 
a result of the Amendment would re- 
echo this sentiment, it would da good. 
It is a truth, and the sooner it is rec- 
ognized as such the better, that the 
party or class that attempts to \earry 
the small politician in this new day 
will find him sooner or later a burden 
and an incubus. 

\ 

The National Printer-Journalist’s 
“Editorial Notes and Points” ard al- 
ways full of sound and clear-cut! ob- 
servations on journalistic matters) In 
the July number we notice this strik- 
ing sentence: “The newspaper bs al 
or publisher who measures his eddito- 
rial expressions and his news by; the 
effect he supposes they will have on 
partisan success or on the destinies of 
favored place-seekers, is a traitoy to 
himself, his country and to the high 
ealling which he disgraces.” \ 

And in another part of the salme 
issue the same idea is set forth | at 
greater length and with no less force: 

“That in this age and country there 
should be any other idea than albso- 
lute independence is a mystery only 
to be accounted for on the theory of 
heredity. Men who have inheriited 
the subservient, slavish, crawling 
spirit that demands a master or’ boss 
have no right to remain in the field of 
American journalism. This is not 
saying that an editor or publisher is 
not to have and loyally hold political 
opinions and manfully sustain the 
party that honestly upholds his) opin- 
ions or principles, but it does \mean 
that the newspaper editor or pubJish- 
er who does not reserve to himself 





grades himself and injures his paper’s 
influence, standing and business. This 
is an age of the recognition of the in- 
dividual and of individual rights. 
There is no divine right of kings, par- 
tes, unions or bosses in free America. 
No man, boss, nor set of men have any 
right to rule, dictate to or in any way 
coerce another, and the people do not 
admire a newspaper that shows the 
slavish spirit.” 


The Thinkers. 


CRAFTS AND CANDIDATES. 














There is no reason under high heavy- 
en why a farmer or lawyer or doctor, 
preacher or merchant should not be 
elected to office one as readily as the 
other. From time immemorial good 
men from all classes have been elected 
to offices of trust, and the results 
have been the fiat of the people as a 
whole. But these things are talked 
and class-prejudice is always appeal- 
ed to. No harm is probably meant— 
some other zealous person is merely 
anxious to gain votes for himself or 
a friend. Such questions as these are 
not issues; they are only vote-catch- 
ers; they do not unfit a man for hold- 
ing office, and should not be be con- 
sidered. Let us urge that petty dif- 
ferences be dropped. There has been 
no better governor of North Carolina 
than Elias Carr. He was a farmer. 
Governor Aycock, a lawyer, is filling 
that high position no less acceptably 
and is doing more today for educa- 
tion in this State that any man who 
has ever graced the chair before him. 
It is not that one was a farmer and 
the other a lawyer, but because the 
people saw in each the man for the 
time. The same has been true 
throughout the ages.—Stanly Enter- 
prise. 





A STRANGE POSITION. 


The Monroe Enquirer is a capital 
paper, edited by a sensible and good 
man. We are the more surprised, 
therefore, to see the strange position 
it occupies with regard to the estab- 
lishment of a reformatory for young 
criminals in North Carolina, a mat- 
ter upon which public sentiment seems 
to be so nearly solid. Says the En- 
quirer: . 

“We believe that the young criminal 
receives a great deal of misdirected 
sympathy. If a twelve-year-old boy 
steals he is as much a thief as is the 
seventy-year-old man who steals. Both 
are simply thieves, and that is all 
there is about it, and you might as 
well say that the boy will have a bad 
influence over the old man as to say 
that the old man will have a bad influ- 
ence over the boy, if they are kept to- 
gether.” 


We are sorry to see so harsh a sen- 
timent from any North Carolina 
newspaper. Bro. Ashcraft was either 
out of town when that paragraph was 
penned or his liver was out of order. 
To be sure a twelve-year-old thief is 
as much of a thief as the man of sev- 
enty who steals. But the twelve-year- 
old drunkard is as much of a drunk- 
ard as the man of seventy who gets 
drunk, except that he has not been at 
it so long. Would the Enquirer allow 
a boy to go to the dogs by surround- 
ing him with beer guzzlers, if it were 
in its power to lift him out of that 
baleful influence before the appetite 
has fastened its deadly grip upon him? 
It is childish in the Enquirer to talk 
about a criminal of twelve years hav- 
ing as much influence over a grown 
man as the grown man has over the 
boy. The Enquirer knows better than 
that, for its editor is a man of intelli- 
gence. The truth is, there is no pub- 
lic institution so greatly needed in 
North Carolina as a place where chil- 
dren who have become violators of 
law may be rescued and saved. In 
nearly all the progressive states of the 
Union these agencies of protection 
and training to child criminals are do- 
ing their blessed work. Ask any just 
and humane judge his opinion about 
the necessity for the establishment of 
a reformatory. Our judges ought to 
be good authority in matters of this 
kind. But there is no need to bother 
the judges with this question. Any 
man who has paid any attention to the 
proceedings of our criminal courts 
has seen the pressing need of some 
place where a child may go to save 
him from becoming a hardened crim- 
inal. And the Monroe Enquirer edit- 
or is too good and wise a man to hold 





ly all public questions, measures and 
men, in the treating of them in the 
columns of his own publication, de- 





and exercise the right of judging fair. 


to the rather cruel sentiment express- 
\ed in the above paragraph when he 
his coolly thought the matter over.— 
Chasity and Children. 
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EDUCATION AND CRIME. 





Our Southern States have still ¢ 
learn that education is the : 
concern of a people and that 
duty of the state is to provide schoolg 
for all of its children. The businegg 
man on scanning the ledgers of these 
States would, however, be bound * 
declare that their chief concern j, not 
education but criminal Proseciition, 
In the year 1895, for example, tha 
county of Knox, in Tennessee, paid 
$37,000 to prosecute 2,668 mostly petty 
criminal cases; and in addition to 
this the State paid $17,000 toward the 
same prosecutions, making a tota] of 
$54,000, or $20.35 a case. This was 
simply the cost of prosecuti: n; it did 
not include the cost of supporting the 
convicted criminals in prisons, There 
were 2,668 prosecutions in a popula- 
tion of 74,000, or about one jy 94! 
Among the people in our jails are 
eight illiterates to one who cay read 
and write. In our penitentiarics there 
are six illiterates to one who can reaq 
and write. Now one-half of the peo- 
ple prosecuted in Knox county were 
of school age. One-half the cost of 
prosecuting these cases would I 
sent nearly 10,000 children to schoo] 
for the full annual Tennessee term, 
Can we doubt that if this moncy had 
been expended for the education of 
the people we should not have had to 
send them to jails and penitentiaries? 
Since certain reforms in the methods 
of criminal prosecutions and the es- 
tablishment of an industrial school, 
matters are much better in this coun- 
ty.—Charles W. Dabney. 
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WILL YOUNG MEN EDUCATE? 





While the State seems stirred ag 
perhaps never before on the subject of 
education, for the most part the en- 
thusiasm is directed towards the edu- 
cation of children in the free schools, 
Many young men who are not includ- 
ed in the number of children who are 
of the free schools, need some thought 
and encouragement as well as the 
children. 

This is the season when many soon 
will have to determine upon a future 
course. Occasionally a young man 
has a fairly good situation in a store 
or factory where he is getting a good 
salary from which it seems difficult 
to turn and spend several years in 
school. Such a young man is under 
peculiar temptation to determine upon 
a course that may dwarf his life— 
especially the intellectual part of it. 
In such case the young man sees a 
pretty sure thing in his present em- 
ployment and is inclined to continue 
his work of money-making although 
he feels sure it will dwarf him intel- 
lectually. 

To all such we would suggest that 
they weigh carefully the pros and cons 
before they reach the final decision. 

Let it be remembered that while 
money is great and money-making by 
proper means is to be commended, 
there are other things in the world 
besides money, and some things worth 
far more than money. 

Taking it all in all, the record of 
college men shows a decided advant- 
age in their favor. 

Will our young men educate them- 
selves, or will they be content to start 
life without preparation and end it 
in regret ?—Scotland Neck Common- 
wealth. 





In the rough block of marble 
Michael Angelo could see the angel 
face ere his genius had made his ideal 
a reality to others. In the rough block 
of humanity—the untrained, undevel- 
oped boy—the world sees no more po 
tentiality than it saw in the block of 
marble before which the sculptor halt- 
ed when he cried, “I see an angel im 
prisoned there and must give it free 
dom.” In that boy there is impris: 
oned a greater than an angel. In him 
there is almost infinite power, which 
needs but to be quickened into life by 
the divine touch of a friendly hand 
leading him to know how to live and 
how to work. There are thousands, 
yea, hundreds of thousands, of such 
unutilized rough blocks of marble all 
over the: South—they are the untralt 
ed boys of our cities and our villages, 
of our valleys and our mountains: 
There are hundreds of Michael A™ 
gelos in the teachers in industra 
schools ready and able as master scUP” 
tors to chisel out the imprisoned 2 
gels. But the tools—the chisel a” 
the mallet—are needed. Without them 
little can be accomplished. They TeP 
resent the money needed to bring thes¢ 
two forces into life-giving contac 
Every dollar wisely expended in 21° 
ing a boy to secure a technical trai 
ing helps to give skill to the brain to 
plan and strength to the arm t° exe- 
cute, that out of the rough marble 
there may be created a man fitted to 
do his part in the work of the world— 








Richard H. Edmonds. 
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State News. 


Pema Se 
FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








s of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Item 


Washington Progress: Our truck- 
ers made money this year. Money in 
some sections of the county is plenti- 
ful, we are told. 

Franklin Times: The wheat crop in 
this section was not so good as we 
have seen it, but from the present 
outlook the corn, tobacco and cotton 
crops are very promising. 

It is said that it is quite probable 
the Legislature will be asked to enact 
two new laws—one regulating child 
Jabor in factories, the other applying 
the fellow-servant law, now in force 
gs to railroads, to factories ——Colonel 
Olds. 

Waynesville Courier: In a private 
letter to one of our townsmen Con- 
gressman Moody expresses himself as 
not only hopeful but sure that the 
national park bill which has passed 
the Senate will become a law as soon 
as the House has another chance at it. 

An Aaron, Wayne County, corre- 
spondent of The ProgressiveFarmer, 
writes: “Crops are common through 
this section. Cotton looks fairly well. 
Tobacco did not get a good stand on 
account of dry weather, but it is grow- 
ing fast now. We have had some 


hail through here, doing some dam- 
” 


age. 

Washington Cor. Post: A Republi- 
ean from the Fifth District states that 
Mr. Frank Mebane will be the Repub- 
lican nominee for Congress in that 
District. Very little interest will 
be taken in the Congressional nomi- 
nations by Republicans save in the 
three mountain districts, where they 
will direct all their energy. 

High Point Enterprise: Mr. Hoey 
in his address before the North Caro- 
lina Press Association paid a just 
tribute to the late Josiah Turner, 
whose checkered career came about 
solely from the fact that-he knew so 
much and was too honest not to talk. 
He was one of the first victims of a 
North Carolina political machine. 





Monroe Enquirer: Professor D. F. 
Houston, brother of Dr. W. B. Hous- 
ton, of Monroe, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical college. Professor Hous- 
ton has been for some time dean of 
the University of Texas. He is a 
young men and has attained to honors 
already that few men reach. 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Very early 
this morning the stork visited the. Ex- 
ecutive Mansion and left there a fine 
boy, the first child of a Governor ever 
born there. No less than four to- 
bacco companies will have buyers in 
this market, these being the Ameri- 
can, Imperial, Continental and Uni- 
versal, and sellers expect to see a 
very lively season. 

Salisbury Sun: Dr. K. P. Battle, in 

address at Chapel Hill, speaking 
of North Carolina one hundred years 

said the largest town in 1802 
v Wilmington, with a population 
of 1,689; next came Fayetteville with 





1,856 inhabitants; Raleigh had 669 
ple, Salisbury only 645, while 
Charlotte was not mentioned in the 


graphy at all. 
Governor Aycock has reappointed 
old board of of the 
North Carolina Railroad on the part 
the State, as follows: Hugh G. 
Chatham, president; L. M. Michaux, 
F. R. Penn, L. Banks Holt, V. E. Tur- 
ner, J. W. Graham, W. H. Williams, 
Chas. M. Cook; and J. R. McLelland, 
State proxy. The directors will hold 
their annual session July 10th. 


Washington Progress: The $10,000 
donated by Mr. Robert Bruce, of New 
York, to a memorial hospital here to 
the late S. R. Fowle, has been paid 
and is now in the hands of the com- 
mittee. The town commissioners have 
given the lot known as the free grave- 
yard for the site. As soon as the sub- 
scriptions to this fund are paid work 
on the erection of the hospital will be- 
gin and it will be pushed forward to 
completion. 


directors 


Charlotte Observer: As for the 
Demoeratie State Convention, Judge 
Clark already has enough votes in- 
structed for him to render certain the 
fact that he will be nominated for 
Chief Justice. Prof. J. Y. Joyner, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
will be nominated for that office, hav- 
ing no opposition. As for the rest, 
if it were prophesying, the Observer 
would say that Judge Connor and 
Mr. Walker will be nominated for 
Associate Justices and Mr. Bedding- 
field for Corporation Commissioner. 


The State Board of Elections, R. 


A. Doughton, chairman, Wilson G. 
Lamb and R. T. Claywell, Democrats; 
A. B. Freman and Clarence Call, Re- 
publicans, met in Raleigh last week 
and selected August 4th as the date 
on which the Board will meet to ap- 
point county election boards. The 
members of the county boards will be 
recommended by the State chairmen 
of the Democratic and Republican 
parties, Senators 
Pritchard. 


Clarkton Express: The sanitary 
committee of Bladen County met at 
Bladenboro Monday to try to ascer- 
tain the cause of the typhoid fever 
epidemic now prevalent at that place. 
The committe decided that it was 
caused from stagnant water and filth 
in the swamps and low places around 
there. The citizens of that section 
and the physicians in attendance are 
doing all in the power to stamp out 
the disease. There are now in and 
around Bladenboro about forty cases. 
Several deaths have occurred. 


Greensboro Cor. Post: The furni- 
ture industry is increasing every year. 
A gentleman who has. dealings with 
every furniture factory in the State, 
tells me that there are now fifty-four 
factories making chamber suits, chif- 
foniers, sideboards, ete., and sixty-one 
chair factories. As an instance of the 
magnitude of the business, he showed 
me by actual business transactions, 
that there are over $4,000 worth of 
mirrors alone used in the factories in 
North Carolina every month. High 
Point is the center of this industry. 

Mount Airy News: Last spring the 
Catawba river swept away a millionn 
and a half dollars worth of property. 
The reason was that the hills from 
which the Catawba is fed had been de- 
nuded of their forests. Nor is the 
Catawba a singular and_ eccentric 
stream. Deforesting has everywhere 
the same result, as the people on the 
ereeks and rivers in Surry County 
well know. The flooding and ex- 
hausting of land is the penalty man 
pays for his reckless assaults upon the 
provisions nature has made for the 
preservation and distribution of rain- 


fall. 


Monroe Enquirer: There has been a 
great deal of kicking against the 
ruling that cord wood must be listed 
for taxation. The argument against 
listing cord wood is that there is such 
a great difference in the price of wood. 
The man who has wood ten miles from 
market has his wood assessed at the 


Simmons and 


same price per cord as the man who 
has wood at the place the wood is sold, 
and the man who has corded his wood 
has to pay tax on it, while the man 
who has simply heaped his wood or 
left it lying where cut, does not pay 
anything. We heard a man say a few 
days ago that if he had to pay tax on 
corded 
and did not have to pay on that which 


his wood which was neatly 


was not corded he would in the future 
throw his wood into all kinds of irreg- 
ular heaps and cord it when he sold it. 
Clinton, the 


county seat of Sampson County, suf- 


Fayetteville Baptist: 


fered the most disastrous fire in her 


history on Sunday, July 6th. It is} 


thought that it originated from a 


cigar 
a pile of trash. 


east side of the court house, burning | 
the whole of Main street from Lisbon | 


to W. S. Partrick’s dwelling, on Lis- 
bon street to Mrs. Pigford’s dwelling, 
and all of Lee street except the depot 
and two dwellings. The fire was first 
discovered in Jap. Carr’s 
store about 11 o’clock, and in a short 
while twenty-four stores, three livery 
and 
twelve dwellings were in ashes. The 
loss was about $100,000 and the in- 
about $25,000. Clinton 
the sympathy of the people of the 
whole State. 


grocery 


stables, five large warehouses, 


surance has 


Charlotte special to Raleigh Post: 
Within the next few days it is more 
than likely that a curtailment of thir- 
ty to forty per cent of the output of 
mills in this section will take 
place. Several Charlotte mills ex- 
pect to close down next week until the 
market The mills | still 
have on hand a small amount of cot- 
ton, which when worked up a large 
number of mills will either close down 
entirely or curtail night work. This 
movement is not the result of a de- 
cision of any organization, but is the 
voluntary action of individual mill 
owners. The market for yarns is now 
very dull with prices on a losing basis, 
and the fact that the mills are out of 
cotton and cannot get anything be- 
low strict middling, accounts for the 
movement to curtail. The mills claim 
that there is no money in yarns until 


yarn 


improves. 





the yarn market shall advance. 


or cigarette stump thrown in | 
The fire was on the | 





Salisbury special to News and Ob- 
server, 9th: Arch Conley, the negro 
murderer, and Dick Fleming, the 
black rapist, were hanged in the jail 
yard here this morning at 10:54 
o’clock, Rich Blanton, the third of 
the trio, having received a respite of 
two weeks from Governor Aycock last 
night. Fleming, who was hanged for 
committing a criminal assault on a 
widow lady of this county, confessed 
his guilt, but declared that Rich Blan- 
ton had no part in the crime. 





LINDSAY PATTERSON FOR CHIEF JUS- 
TICE. 





It is Reported That Republicans Will Offer 
Him the Nomination 

Winston-Salem, July 9.—It is given 
out here today that the Republicans 
will offer Mr. Lindsay Patterson, a 
prominent lawyer here, the nomina- 
tion for Chief Justice of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court. When 
questioned about the rumor today, Mr. 
Paterson admitted that he had heard 
such a report, but stated that he knew 
nothing official. 

Mr. Patterson was first a Republi- 
ean, but became a Democrat when 
President Cleveland was first nomi- 
nated. He was a candidate for pres- 
idential elector on the Palmer-Buck- 
ner ticket in 1896. It is certain*that 
he would attract a large part of the 
independent Democratie vote should 
he be nominated for Chief Justice. 





NORTH CAROLINA BOYS AT WEST POINT. 





Mr. W. R. Robertson returned home 
yesterday after a pleasant visit of sev- 
eral weeks in the North. Last week he 
spent a day at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. He 
says that the North Carolina boys in 
the Academy are doing well. Mr. 
Ernest Graves, of Chapel Hill, stands 
third in his class, which is beginning 
its second year. Mr. Henry Winston, 
son of President George T. Winston, 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, at Raleigh, ranks eighth in 
the same class and stands at the head 
of his class in English. Mr. Thomas 
Osborne, son of Judge F. I. Osborne, 
of Charlotte, is No. 15 in the same 
class with the above young men. Mr. 
DeWitt Jones, a son of Conductor H. 
VY. Jones, who runs between Atlanta, 
Ga., and Charlotte. is the room mate 
of Mr. He ranks eleventh 
from the highest. There are 130 of 
the brightest young men in the Uni- 
ted States in the second class.—Char- 
\lotte Observer. 


Osborne. 








PAGE NOMINATED FOR CONGRESS IN 
THE SEVENTH EISTRICT. 





A Record Breaking Contest—1208 Ballots 
| Monroe, N. C., July 11—The Sev- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lenth Congressional Convention breaks 
North Carolina’s record. At an early 
{hour this morning 800 ballots have 
‘been taken with no brighter prospects 
lof a nomination than when the first 
| ballot was cast. On the 750th ballot 
| the vote stood: Page 64, Blair ¢1, Mor- 


| rison 64, MeIver 52, Pickens 48, Leak 


| 58. 

| Monroe, July 12.—Robert N. Page, 
of Montgomery County was nominated 
the 1.208th 


yesterd: y afternoon on 


| 


lballot. The result of the 1208th bal- 
ilot gave Page 183, and immediately 
| . 

| began the ¢reatest fielL.t and the most 
| tumultuous moblike demonstration 
leven witnessed *n auy gathering in 


North Carolina. political or otherwise, 
land there was xrcat display of ill feel- 
ing. The Union county delegation had 
They now claim- 
ed that the vote was given by misrep- 
resentation and the chal- 
Delegates gathered about the 


civen Page 12 votes. 


vote was 


lenged. 





| chairman’s stand and shook their fists 


lin each other’s faces. Confusion con- 


tinued for two hours till Union re- 





| 
pane her vote, giving Page 8%. This 
pees the totals stand Page 179.84, 
| Blair 58.66, Morrison 110.50. Page 
was declared the nominee. 

Wilson Correspondent Charlotte 


Observer: Wilson is one of the most 
progressive, prosperous business towns 
in the State. Within the last decade 
the tobacco industry has carried the 
town to the front. It has the air of 
an up-to-date city. Everybody is on 
the go, and seems to be in a hurry.— 
The tobacco sales last year amounted 
to 14,000,000 pounds, and the average 
price was 1144 cents. The town has 
four large warehouses in operation 
and a new one building. Three of the 
present buildings are of brick and the 
aggregate floor capacity of the four 
amounts to over 100,000 feet. 








7 


The Progressive Farmer, July 15 1962 


General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The News Boiled Down and Presented.in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 

King Edward, it is now expected, 
will be crowned in August. 

Lord Kitchener, in a farewell ad- 
dress to his troops, praised Boers as 
well as British. 

Fetes in honor of the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of Pope Leo’s coronation 
were held at the Vatican last week, 


Floods and cloudbursts caused a loss 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
the western part of New York State 
a few days ago. 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee says failure to 
give Cuba reciprocity will result in 
anarchy, and annexation will be in- 
evitable. 

Corn touched 90 cents in Chicago 
last week, and John W. Gates’ clique 
is said to have estimated profits of 
$4,000,000 on the “corner.” 


Aguinaldo recently visited General 
Chaffee at Manila and said he was 
timid about appearing on the streets 
in daylight. 

In accordance with the law of Con- 
gress postponing for a year the open- 
ing of the Louisiana purchase exposi- 
tion at St. Louis, President Roose- 
velt has issued a proclamation giving 
formal and official notice of its open- 
ing May 1, 1904, to continue not later 
than December 1st of that year. 





ADMIRAL DEWEY ON PHILIPPINE MAT- 
TERS. 





Some decidedly sensational state- 
ments were made by Admiral Dewey 
in the course of his recent testimony 
before the Philippine Commission. 
The New York Outlook says of the 
matter: 

His story of the surrender of Ma- 
nila and his relations with Aguinaldo 
contained some points not before made 
public. Admiral Dewey said that he 
never gave the Filipino republic the 
slightest recognition; he had no au- 
thority to do so and did not consider 
it an organized government. He de- 
nied emphatically that he had ever 
saluted Aguinaldo’s flag; he did not 
ever address Aguinaldo as “General.” 

He said that the Spaniards feared 
the Filipinos would enter Manila, and 
therefore surrendered to him in ad- 
vanee. There was no need for the 
loss of a man in the capture of the 
city. No gun would have been fired 
except for the desire of the Governor, 
who said his honor demanded that a 
few shots be fired. “So TI had to kill 
a few,” Admiral Dewey added. Prac- 
tically, the Admiral claimed, Manila 
was surrendered (or offered for sur- 
render) to him the day of the naval 
The first 
Admiral Dewey received of the aspira- 
tion of the Philippine people for an 
independent government was, he said, 


engagement. intimation 


Aguinaldo’s proclamation of July 15, 
and he thought it of such little impor- 
tance that he did not even eable it to 
Washington. Aguinaldo, he 
first reached Luzon, was discouraged 


when 


and wanted to go to Japan, but Ad- 
miral Dewey encouraged him to or- 
ganize his people and aid the Ameri- 
eans, but without giving any pledges 
as to the future relations of Ameri- 
eans and Filipinos. Later: he said to 
Aguinaldo: “There is the enemy; you 
pursue your sourse and we will pursue 
Admiral added: “1 


think this is the wisest thing I ever 


ours.” Dewey 


said. They were assisting us, and at 
the same time fighting their own bat- 
tles. 
the Filipinos the assistance that the 


IT had in mind in dealing with 


negroes had given the Federal forces 
the Civil War. - We availed 
of that assistance, and I 
thought we could accept the aid of the 
Filipinos in the same way. Their one 
idea was to get rid of the Spaniards.” 

Of Aguinaldo the Admiral said he 
thought too much had been made; he 


during 
ourselves 


was a mere figurehead, surrounded by 
stronger men like Mabini and Luna; 
the opinion was also expressed that 
Aguinaldo was bent on lost and per- 


sonal gain. Of Consul-General 
Pratt’s suggestions and letters the 
Admiral made small account, saying 


that he regarded Pratt as a mere busy- 
body. In answer to a question as to 
why he took possession of Subig Bay, 
the Admiral said that he “didn’t want 
any other power to interfere.” When 
asked if he had not repeated his orig- 
inal statement to the Navy Depart- 
ment that the Filipinos were more 
capable of independent government 
than the Cubans, Admiral Dewey 
replied: “I did, and I still think so.” 
Later he qualified this by saying that 
neither Cubans nor Filipinos were ¢ca- 
pable of self-government. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF VIRGINIA. 





Completely Revolutionizes the Politics of the 
State and May Have an Important Bearing 
on Its Material Progress—The Suffrage 

Clause—Arbitrary Powers of the Cor- 

poration Commission—Other 
Interesting Changes. 

North Carolinians have shown con- 
siderable interest in the work of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, 
and now that it has completed its la- 
bors, we are sure that an outline of the 
noteworthy features of the new in- 
strument will be welcomed by our 
readers. The best article of this 
character that we have seen is the fol- 
lowing one, writen by the Richmond 
correspondent of the Charlotte Ob- 
server some days ago: 

The Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention, which assembled here more 
than a year ago, will to-morrow com- 
plete its work. There is nothing re- 
maining to be done but to sign the 
Constitution, which the body has al- 
ready proclaimed as the organic law 
of the Commonwealth. This instru- 
ment completely revolutionizes not 
only the politics of the State but will 
have an important bearing upon its 
material progress, it may be. 

The most significant changes ef- 
fected are the suffrage clause and the 
creation of a corporation commission, 
with the most arbitrary powers ever 
proposed in the Old Dominion. The 
franchise provision will eliminate 
possibly 60 or 70 per cent of the negro 
vote, but little or none of that of the 
whites, if the boards of registration 
do what is expected of them. Under 
the operations of the new law which 
with all other provisions of the Con- 
stitution, will go into effect July 10th, 
it is proposed to place the whole white 
voting population on the books before 
1904, when the “understanding” clause 
becomes inoperative. After that pe- 
riod, the white and colored illiterates 
are put pretty much on the same foot- 
ing. A rigid educational qualification 
is made to apply after that time, and 
unless the registration boards act in 
the most grossly partisan way, there 
ean be little discrimination shown in 
accepting voters. 

The most interesting question, 
though, is what effect the new fran- 
chise law will have upon the political 
future of the State. With the com- 
plete liberation of the whites, it is 
very doubtful whether the leaders, the 
men who have heretofore dominated 
the party affairs of Virginia, will ex- 
ert any such influence in future cam- 
paigns. This will be particularly 
true, probably, of great national cam- 
With the incubus of the ne- 
gro issue eliminated, the white people 
of Virginia wil be free to act. as they 


paigns. 


see fit on all eeonomie and other ques- 
tions which may effect the interests 


of the country. This view of the 
situation is admitted by the ablest 
Demoecratie leaders in the State. 


These men foresaw that such a con- 
their future 
tinuance in polities should a new Con- 


dition threatened con- 


stitution be adopted. It was largely 
on this account that most of the econ- 
spicuous men, especially of the ma- 

the assemb- 
If they could 
have had their way. Senator Martin 
the 
would never have permited this body 


chine element, opposed 
ling of a convention. 
who train under hiim, 


and men 


to have met. They fought it in sea- 
son and out of season, but could not 
stem the tide that had set in against 
them and the old order of political 


manipulations in the Old Dominion. 


Next to the 
ereation by the Convention of a cor- 
the 
adopted. 


franchise articles, the 


poration commission was most 


This 


body is to be composed of three mem- 


revolutionary action 
bers to be named by the Governor, and 
confirmed by the General Assembly. 
pes 

The 
fix rates for railroads, express, tele- 
The 


business of these interests is placed 


commission is given power to 


graph and telephone companies. 


practically under the supervision of 
this body. The only appeal permitted 
from its decision is to the State Su- 
preme Court, and then the latter body 
can only enquire into the questions 
which have come before the commis- 
The law takes 
away from every State, city and coun- 
ty official the right to accept 
transportation or any other form of 
deadheadism from the great corpora- 
Heretofore the members’of the 
Legislature, judges of the courts, from 
the highest to the lowest, the Govern- 
ors of the State and their families, 
and indeed every official in Virginia, 
looked free passes and other 
modes of deadheadism as their natural 
right and part of the perquisites of 
their offices. Now the acceptance of 
any of these modes of bribery will va- 
cate the office held by the recipient. 


sion for adjudication. 


free 


tions. 


upon 











The railroads fought the creation of 
the commission with all the vigor of 
which they are capable, as did their 
newspapers, but it was in vain. 

The new Constitution makes radi- 
cal changes, too, in the manner of 
taxing railroad property. Under the 
present organic law, all subjects must 
bear the same rate of taxation. This 
is changed under the new order of 
things, and the tax on railroad prop- 
erty may be double or treble that on 
real estate or any other class of prop- 
erty. This change is largely due to a 
suggestion given by President Cassatt, 


, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in con- 


versation with a prominent member of 
the finance commitee of the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Cassatt remarked to this 
gentleman “that Virginia law-makers 
had not begun to learn how to exact 
taxation from corporations.” This tip 
was quickly acted upon, and largely 
as the result of Mr. Cassatt’s timely 
hint the new finance provision was 
worked out. 

All of the leading men agree that 
the new Constitution is the best Vir- 
ginia has had for years, if it is not 
the best the State ever had given her. 
The Republicans are disposed to ques- 
tion the right of the Convention to 
proclaim the instrument. This, 
though, in the judgment of the ablest 
jurists and lawyers, will not amount to 
anything. The Constitution goes into 
effect July 10th, and on that day every 
officer of the State is required to 
take oath under it. A failure to com- 
ply with this provision will vacate the 
office of the recalcitrant. This ap- 
plies to judges and members of the 
Legislature also. It is possible that 
one or two stubborn legislators may 
refuse to subscribe to the oath, but 
if so they will no doubt be promptly 
expelled from the body. It is hardly 
likely that the suggestion of Judge 
Green the chairman of the committee 
on bill of rights, will be carried out 
in such an event. The Judge favored 
hanging as high as John Brown the 
Governor or any other officer who re- 
fused to subscribe to the new Consti- 
tution. It is hardly possible that any 
gibbets will be needed for the purpose 
suggested by the Judge. 





BIG COTTON MILL FOR KANSAS CITY. 





The suggestive announcement is 
made that Kansas City soon is to have 
the largest cotton mill in the world— 
an establishment to cost $10,000,000, 
to employ 4,000 operatives with an es- 
timated pay roll amounting annually 
to one-fourth of the capitalization of 
the company; 500,000 spindles and 
12,000 looms are annually to trans- 
form 170,000 bales of cotton into 75,- 
000,000 pounds of finished cloth, worth 
$12,750,000. The figures are stupend- 
ous beyond comprehension, and the 
fact that the mill is to be erected on 
the Missouri River and, in the face of 
the movement of cotton manufacture 
to the South, to come so:far to the 
North as Kansas City, is indicative of 
the rapid changes going forward in 
the industrial and commercial world. 
Heretofore the West has looked en- 
tirely to the South and New England 
for its cotton supplies. . To create so 
vast an enterprise as here is contem- 
plated midway of the continent is an 
experiment fraught with large :possi- 
bilities, and all will be interested to 
note the outeome.—Chicago Rural- 
Voice. 





THE FERTILIZER TRUST I8 PROSPERING. 





New York, July 12.—The annual re- 
port of the Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Company, shows that the earning 
on the common stock (on shares out 
standing) is equal to 12% per cent 
on that issue. 





Says Collier’s Weekly: Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Hill, strangers once, 
have come together on a public plat- 
form in New York, interchanged com- 
pliments and prophesied’ viictory for 
a harmonized party. Harmony in 
this case seems to mean the efface- 
ment of Mr. Bryan. “Mr. Bryan, to 
whom this sacrifice does net appeal, 
has retorted with an_ exceptionaly 
fierce attack on the two Eastern men, 
particularly on Mr. COlevelannd, al- 
though compliments Mr. Hill’s 
smoothness by remarking that the ex- . 
Senator is the more dangerous of the 
two. As for Mr. Cleveland, “his Ad- 
ministration, instead of being a foun- 
tain of Democracy, sending pure and 
refreshing streams, became a stagnant 
pool from whose waters foul vapors 
arose, poisonous to those who lingexed 
near.... Having debauched his par- 
ty, he stabbed it to prevent its return 
to the paths of virtue.” And this ig 
harmony! 


he 














































































































































































The Home Circle. 





THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP— 
AN OLD TIME LEGEND.* 





They made her a grave, too cold and 
damp 
For a soul so warm and true; 
‘And she’s gone to the Lake of Dismal 
. Swamp, 
Where all night long, by a firefly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe. 


“And her firefly lamp I soon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear; 
Long and loving our life shall be, 
And [ll hide the maid in a cypress 
tree, 
When the footstep of Death is 
near.” 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds, 
His path was rugged and sore, 


Through tangled juniper, beds of 
reeds, 
Through many a fen where the ser- 


pent feeds 
And man never trod before. 


And when on earth he sank to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay, where the deadly vine doth 
weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew. 


And near him the she-wolf stirred the 
brake, 
And the copper snake breathed in 
his ear, 
Till he starting cried, 
dream awake, 
“Oh! when shall I see the dusky lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear?” 


from his 


He saw the lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface played— 
“Welcome,” he said, “my dear one’s 
light !” 
And the dim shore echoed for many a 
night 
The name of the death-cold maid. 





Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen 
bark, 
Which carried him off from shore; 
Far, far he followed the meteor’s 
spark, 
The wind was high and 
were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 


the clouds 


But oft, from the Indian hunter’s 
camp, 
This lover and maid so true 
Are seen, at the hour of midnight 
damp, 
To cross the lake by a firefly lamp, 
And paddle their own canoe. 


—Thomas Moore. 





LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.* 
Lead, kindly Light! amid the encir- 
cling gloom, 
Lead thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home, 
Lead thou me on; 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough 
for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that 
thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path; but 
now 
Lead thou me on; 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of 
fears, 
Pride ruled my will. Remember not 
past years. 


So long thy power has blest me, sure 
it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and tor- 
rent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces 
smile 
Which I have loved long since, and 
lost a while! 
—Cardinal Newman. 








THE TRUE THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Mr. William Eleroy Curtis’s volume 
on Thomas Jefferson is not a biogra- 
phy; it is a series of‘ character sketch- 
es; it is analytical, not historical. 
The author photographs the sitter be- 
fore his camera in various attitudes— 
as a lawyer, a farmer, a politician, a 
public officer, an educator, a moralist, 
a scientist, etc. This method is not 
without its advantages in the case of 
@ man so many-sided as Thomas Jef- 
ferson; the different aspects of his 
character are thus brought out in 
strong relief; his complexity of char- 
acter is emphasized; his inconsisten- 
cies of behavior are explained, be- 
cause they are seen to be the inevita- 
ble results of ingrained inconsisten- 
cies in his nature; in a word, the 
man, who was at once masked behind 
and revealed in his public acts, is in- 
terpreted. 

In ealling Jefferson the greatest 
genius of his epoch we do not mean 
to designate him as the greatest man. 
In sobriety of judgment, steadiness of 
purpose, world-wide apprehension of 
men, moral poise, and practical ap- 
prehension of National needs, Wash- 
ington was so far his superior that 
there is no comparison between them. 
But Jefferson was distinctly a genius, 
with the versatility and the instabil- 
ity, the idealism and the impractica- 
bility, the noble faith and the strange 
inconsistencies, which often 
terize men of genius. 

The American people by the Revo- 
lution did more than sunder the polit- 
ical ties which bound them to Eng- 
land; at the same time they broke 
the bonds which bound them to the 
past, and they had to create not only 
a new political but also a new social 
and industrial The age was 
creative. Such an age requires two 
classes of men. It needs men who are 
sincerely attached to the traditions of 
the past, who leave the old ways with 
reluctance and only under compulsion, 
who dread the future and know no 
other light to guide them in it than 
that furnished by the experience of 
the past. Such a man was Alexander 
Hamilton. It also needs men who are 
intuitionalists, who get their light 
from within, not from without, who 
look to the past chiefly if not exclu- 
sively for warnings what to avoid, 
who, not by a study of the past, but 
by a kind of prophetic vision, lay hold 
of some great principle or principles 
ef action, and who, breaking away 
from traditions, seek guidance for the 
future from these principles. Such a 
man was Thomas Jefferson. 

Tf all the statesmen of that epoch 
had been Hamiltons, the United States 
might easily have become a feeble im- 


charac- 


order. 





* Nos. 60and 61, of our series of the World’s 
ms, arranged especially for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. 
series selections from the followin 
have already ap ed: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs Brown De rd Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
ee > Leigh Hunt, Loimses, Omar 
’ ng, mpman, Lanier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Markham, acaulay, Milton. . 





itation of Great Britain, with a feudal 
system as ill adapted to its needs as 
the armor of Saul was to young Da- 
vid; if they had all been Jeffersons, 
the United States might easily have 
followed France out into a fool’s par- 
adise, ignoring all the lessons of the 
past and plunging recklessly into ex- 
periments which would have involved 
the greatest of perils and possibly ir- 
retrievable disaster. 

Jefferson was essentially a doctri- 
naire; but he lived at an epoch when 
a doctrinaire was sorely needed. He 
believed in abstract principles, and 
was always quite ready to stake, not 
only his own fortunes, but those of his 
country, on such principles. Like all 
doctrinaires, he was an egotist, having 
unbounded faith in his own visions, 
impatient of those who did not share 
his faith, and illustrating his radical- 
ism sometimes by curious, not to say 
ludicrous, utterances. When conser- 
vatives expressed their apprehension 
of rebellions if the Federal Govern- 
ment was not made strong, he replied 
that an occasional rebellion was a 
a good thing: “God forbid,” he said, 
“that we should be twenty years with- 
out a rebellion.” His tastes and his 
principles combined to make him an 
admirer of agriculture; cities were 
abhorrent to him; and he positively 
deprecated the development of manu- 
factures on moral grounds. “I con- 
sider,” he said, “the class of artificers 
as panderers of vice and the instru- 
ments by which the of a 
country are generally overthrown.” 

He wished that no person should be 
permitted to serve in Congress for 


liberties 


more than two successive terms; op- 
posed official mourning and the cele- 
bration of the birthdays of public 
men, lest these customs should lend 
sanction and would 
not issue a proclamation recommend- 


to aristocracy; 


ing either fast days or thanksgiving 
days, because a President had no au- 
thority to preseribe any religious ex- 
Yet this same invincible faith 
in his own intuitions him a 
great leader. It inspired him in his 
battle in Virginia against church and 
clergy for that principle of religious 
liberty which all Americans now as- 
sume to be an axiom. 


ercises. 


made 


“The blue laws 

Mr. Curtis, 
“were a forgery, but those of Vir- 
ginia were genuine.” Celebration of 
the mass on the one side, denial of the 
divinity of Christ on the other, were 
both capital offenses. Baptists, Quak- 
ers, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
were forbidden to teach or hold ser- 
vices. Lack of respect to a clergyman 
was punished with public whipping, as 
was a repetition of failure to attend 
Sunday instruction in the catechism. 
It took nine years of persistent agita- 
tion, following some previous years 
of more quiet educational work, to se- 
cure the repeal of these and kindred 
laws and the embodiment in the Code 


of Connecticut,” says 





of Virginia of the principle that “all 
men shall be free to profess and by 
argument to maintain their opinions 
in matters of religion.” 

The same faith in abstract princi- 
ples made Thomas Jefferson the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, for, young as he was, no one was 
thought so fit as he, in that critical 
hour of the Nation, to formulate its 
yet unformulated faith in liberty and 
justice. It made him, too, a firm be- 
liever in popular education by the 
State, when as yet education by the 
State was wholly in an experimental 
stage, and enabled him to lay, in the 
University of Virginia, the founda- 
tions of an optional system in the 
higher education which has now been 
earried further than it was possible 
to carry it in his time, although along 
lines which he projected. In short, 
Thomas Jefferson was the great ex- 
perimenter of the creative epoch of 
our National life, and it is an evi- 
dence of his genius that the experi- 
ments of this pioneer, who in his own 
time was counted so rash and radical, 
have achieved so great results and 
have been accompanied by so little in- 
jury. 

This is partly owing to the fact 
that, though Thomas Jefferson was a 
doctrinaire, he was not above learning 
by experience. Happily for him, and, 
considering his influence on the peo- 
ple, happily for the Nation, he was 
not in the least afraid of being incon- 
sistent. Perhaps no incident in his 
life illustrates this saving grace of in- 
consistency more than his purchase 
of Louisiana. He was a strict con- 
structionist, and did not believe that 
the Constitution gave power to Con- 
gress to acquire additional territory; 
he dreaded the concentration of power 
in the hands of the Executive, and 
was elected to the Presidency because 
his teachings had done so much to in- 
spire the popular mind with that 
dread; he held rigorously to the divid- 
ing line between the different depart- 
ments of government, and one cause 
of his hostility to Chief Justice Mar- 


‘shall was the doctrine of the latter 


that the Supreme Court could pro- 
nounee a law unconstitutional and 
bind other departments of the Gov- 
ernment by its decision. But when 
Livingston found that he could pur- 
chase the Territory of Louisiana, Jef- 
ferson without a qualm ratified the 
purchase. When he found that if the 
purchase was delayed by a long debate 
in Congress, French feeling might be 
excited against the sale and the offer 
might be withdrawn, he did not hesi- 
tate to force the necessary legislation 
through Congress almost without op- 
portunity for discussion; and when 
the purchase was completed, he did 
not hesitate to accept and exercise 
substantially dictatorial powers over 
the newly acquired Territory. His 
acute intelligence was equal to the 
task of subsequently maintaining that 
Congress could purchase territory but 
could not incorporate it into the 
Union without an amendment to the 
Constitution, which, however, 
never even proposed with any serious- 
ness; but the only defense which he 
urged when accused of the other in- 
consistencies in his course was that 
the welfare of the Nation and the peo- 
ple demanded the action which he had 
taken. It is this readiness to depart 
from an abstract principle in concrete 


was 


action when the occasion requires it 
which distinguishes a statesman from 
a doctrinaire. This quality of incon- 
sisteney, which has subjected Thomas 
Jefferson to the criticism, 
really made him a great statesman, 
notwithstanding he was a doctrinaire. 

We have but little space left in 
which to speak of other qualities in 
this contradictory and 
character. 


sharpest 


enigmatical 
They present contradic- 
tions analogous to those which the 
dispassionate observer discerns in that 
democracy of which Thomas Jefferson 
was at once a prophet and a type. His 
whole political philosophy was found- 
ed on his faith in humanity and yet 
of all prominent politicians of his 
time he was perhaps the one most sus- 
picious of the individual specimens of 
humanity with whom he was most 
closely associated in political action; 
his writings show him to have been 
the pre-eminent idealist of his time, 
and yet he was also the shrewdest of 
practical politicians; his note-books 
and his letters abound with the neblest 
sentiments, but those sentiments are 
intermingled with expressions of bit- 
ter malignancy against his ‘political 
enemies, and he is apparently entire- 
ly unconscious of the incongruity; he 
urges on his grandchild scrupulous 
care in her dress, and generally ex- 
hibited such care in his own person, 
and nevertheless was the only Presi- 
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dent we have ever had who was osten- 
tatiously slovenly in attire in the 
White House; he is said by intimate 
friends to have been a persistent op- 
ponent of gambling, but his note- 
books contain frequent entries of 
moneys spent at the gaming table; he 
was minutely accurate in his ac- 
counts, careful in his expenditures, 
and honest in the payment of his 
debts, but he bankrupted himself by 
his extravagant hospitality; he be- 
lieved in the intellectual capacity of 
the common people and was an enthu- 
siast in the cause of the higher edu- 
cation for them, but cannot be acquit- 
ted of sometimes playing the dema- 
gogue by action, if not by speech or 
writing. Despite these contradic- 
tions, he proved himself a great lead- 
er, by his clear perception and eluci- 
dation of the essential principles of 
democracy, by calling the Democratic 
Party into existence, by initiating 
party government, by inspiring Vir- 
ginia to adopt the principle of abso- 
lute religious liberty, an example 


time followed, by the purchase of 
Louisiana, without which the United 
States of America would have been 
impossible, and by founding in Vir- 
ginia the first of the StateUniversities 
which are today the glory of America. 
—New York Outlook. 





WHAT CIGARETTE. SMOKING RESULTS 
IN. 





In a recent discussion on the bane- 
ful effects of tobacco-using, one who 
had had exceptional opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with those ef- 
fects among the young was most posi- 
tive on the subject. He said that, 
even in comparison with smoking a 
clay pipe or cheap cigar, smoking the 
ordinary cigarette was most objec- 
tionable. He said that a man who in- 
dulged in it was almost sure to show 
his personal deterioration, physically, 
mentally, and morally. As showing 
that this positive and sweeping opin- 
ion is by no means exceptional, the 
Philadelphia Press says that “the 
press and pulpit, medical profession, 
and the faculty of the schools,” are 
agreed “as to the baneful effects of 
the habit” of  cigarette-smoking 
“upon brain and body and morals.” 
The Congregationalist of Boston 
speaks of the announcement, on this 
subject, by Professor H. W. Fisk of 
the Preparatory School of the North- 
western University, in Evanston, Tlli- 
nois. He has declared to his three 
hundred students that they must quit 
cigarette-smoking or leave the school. 
“He has studied the habit carefully, 
and finds that it is not only injurious 
to health, but almost fatal to good 
scholarship. ... Quite a large per cent 
of the number (of cigarette-users) 
lose the power to study altogether.” 
There are men on every side who de- 
sire to influence the young for good, 
yet who set before them the example 
of the baneful indulgence. Either 
they are ignorant of the fact that they 
are doing more harm by this example 
to the youth whom they influence than 
they can do in good by all other ways, 
or they are unable to deny themselves 
in this indulgence. In either case 
they are sadly to be pitied.—Sunday- 
School Times. 





WHY GO TO COLLEGE? 





The strongest reason for going to 
college is the symmetrical develop- 
ment of character. The student must 
be his own closest and most constant 
companion. A pioneer circuit rider 
in Indiana, who had the habit of talk- 
ing to himself in the most personal 
way, was asked by the junior preacher 
why he did so. He said there were 
two reasons: “First, I like to talk to 
a sensible man; and second, I like to 
have a sensible man to talk to me.” 
Not only self-harmony, but  self-re- 
spect, self-judgment, self-inspection, 
and self-criticism depend on an edu- 
cated mind and a cultivated heart. 
In the long voyage of life self is to be 
the human master. It is important 
that that “self” should be pure, high- 
minded, tolerant, and wise. The col- 
lege training that produces the sym- 
metrical development of the personal 
character has accomplished its great- 
est purpose. This is primary to all 
other ends.—California Christian Ad- 
vocate. 





More sickness is caused by improper 
eating and drinking than from all 
other causes combined. If ever peo- 
ple learn how to eat and drink there 
will be but little work for the physi- 
cians.—Farm and Ranch. 








which every State in the Union in due. 


FASHION NOTES FOR MIDSUMMER. 





We clip from the August Delinea- 
tor just issued: 

The slot seam is a distinguishing 
characteristic of both the newest 
skirts and jackets. 

That the bolero will continue in 
favor as an adjunct to the fashionable 
bodice is evinced by the variety of 
modes exhibited. 

For general summer wear there is 


ionable garment than the shirt-waist 
dress fashioned from foulard, taffeta, 
pongee, linen, pique or one of the 
numerous lawns or ginghams. 

Fancy waists continue to exhibit 
the closing at the back. 

A white gown of some soft sheer 
fabric is practically indispensable for 
wear at garden parties, afternoon 
teas, etc. 

Neckwear is demanding an unusual 
amount of attention; a recent caprice 
is to have the ruff match the gown in 
color, and the introduction of rose- 
buds gives a pretty touch. Chiffon, 
Liberty silk, plain and embroidered 
nets, and soft fabrics generally are 
much in demand. 

The taffeta coat is acknowledged to 
be one of the smartest wraps of the 
season. 

Shirring is seen on many of 
pretty new frocks for juveniles. 

Trish lace is at present the leader in 
the fashionable laces; separate waists 
are embellished with it and _ entire 
gowns evolved from it. For linen and 
other wash gowns nothing is hand- 
somer than the yoke, sleeve and col- 
lar decoration of this lace. 

Dainty roses of chiffon and ribbon 
are much used for dress and corsage 
ornamentation. These roses may be 
easily made by a clever needle-woman. 

The one special note of color in 
dress this season is green; the emerald 
shade is perhaps, in highest favor. 


the 





CHOOSING THE SPECKED APPLES. 





When we look over a landscape we 
let our eyes feast upon its beauties— 
the hills and rivers and smiling sky. 
Unless our nature has a most uncom- 
fortable twist we do not select the one 
unlovely, unattractive feature, and de- 
vote our attention to that. If we 
have the privilege of filling our hands 
from a rose-bush in bloom we select 
the most perfect buds and blossoms, 
not those which are wilted and worm- 
eaten and falling to pieces. Unfor- 
tunately we are not always as wise 
when we are dealing with the traits of 
those about us. Dr. W. I. Fee tells 
how he once showed a fault-finding 
parishioner the unreasonableness of 
his course: 

On going to one of my charges, I 
was told that a certain farmer belong- 
ing to the church was greatly addict- 
ed to faultfinding, and that, when I 
visited him, he would be sure to take 
that occasion to serve up to me the 
foibles of all his brethren. I had not 
been there long until he invited me 
to come out to his farm and take din- 
ner with him. As had been foretold, 
he then brought out with great appa- 
rent relish the faults of all the mem- 
bership. all right, 
But, unfortunately, he was so and so;” 
and thus he gave a stab in the back 
to each of the members as they passed 
in review before him. I heard him 
without comment, or attempting any 
defense, or bringing any railing ac- 
eusation against him as an “accuser 
of the brethren;” but I watched my 
time, before leaving him, to lodge my 
impression with him in an inoffen- 
sive way, which might yet do its own 
work. 


“So-and-so was 


He had a large apple orchard, load- 
ed with choice, ripe fruit. Just be- 
fore starting for home he gave me a 
basket and said, “Brother Fee, go 
into the orchard and fill a basket with 
apples to take home with you.” Ae- 
cepting the basket, I went to the or- 
chard and filled it with specked and 
half-rotten apples. When I return- 
ed, he said, “Why, man alive! what 
did you fill your basket with that 
worthless lot for, when the ground is 
covered with fine, large, sound ones?” 
And he threw them away with disgust, 
and brought me the basket filled with 
the best. 

Then was my opportunity, and I 
said to him as gently as I could, 
“Brother, all the afternoon you have 
been filling me up with the specked 
members of the church, when I am 
sure there are multitudes of good 
ones.” He took my rebuke with the 
best of good-nature, and said, “Broth- 
er Fee, you are right, and I have been 
wrong; and I'll never do it again.” 
And he never did while I was his pas- 





tor.—Selected. 


no more serviceable as well as fash- 


HE WAS SORRY. 





Old Ned was a relic of the Period of 
long before the war. He had been in 
the family for more than fifty years 
and naturally took more liberties then 
the other negroes on the place. He 
considered himself one of the family 
and in many ways was very useful, 
But Ned had two glaring faults—he 
would steal chickens and he would run 
away just at a time when he was need- 
ed on the place. He would go fishing 
and stay for days at a time Without 
taking the precaution to let any one 
know where he was going. To Hal this 
was very annoying,and he tried to rea- 
son with Ned; he told him not to steal] 
chickens—that he could have al] the 
poultry he wanted. He also told him 
not to leave the plantation withont 
permission. Ned resented this inter. 
ference, and stole more chickens than 
ever; he also stayed a longer time 
away. Hal, who had been away from 
home for years, and had only been in 
charge of the place fer a short time, 
soon saw that his father had been too 
lenient with Ned. He knew that he 
would have to be firm, and if neces. 
sary give Ned his walking-papers. 

So he called the old man up, and 
said, “Ned, this thing has been going 
on long epough, and I am tired of it, 
Now, the next time you steal a chicken 
or leave without permission we are 
going to separate, and that’s the end 
Of it.” 


Ned answered, “All right, Mars 
Hal,” and went on to work. 

The next day Ned was missing; 
likewise two fine pullets. Four days 
passed before Ned appeared. 

Hal was mad all over. He said, 


“Ned, I told you what was going to 
happen the next time you left this 
place without permission, and it is go- 
ing to happen right now. You and I 
are going to separate now.” 

It had never occurred to old Ned 
that he was the one to go, so he an- 


| swered, “Mars Hal, I sho am sorry, 


powful sorry; but whar yer thinkin’ 
bout gwine?” 
Old Ned is still there.—J. M. Moss, 


in Woman’s Home Companion. 





EDUCATION IN THE HOME. 





Every father and every mother is 
charged with a great responsibility. 
To rear children in a worthy way is a 
high calling. Animals’ properly fed 
and sheltered require nothing more, 
but for boys and girls the mind as well 
as the body requires nourishment. As 
a rule an effort is made to give the 
children the advantages as far as pos- 
sible of the district school. But the 
school at the best does not go far 
enough, and sometimes the work done 
is not of a satisfactory sort. In any 
ease from the home should come the 
best help and inspiration. The growth 
of the intellect is surely of as much 
importance as that of the body, and a 
good supply of nutritious food as nec- 
essary in one case as in the other. The 
teacher has the oversight of the child 
only a few months of the year for a 
part of five days in the week; the pa- 
rent associates with the child every 
day, and upon a basis more free than 
is possible in the case of any teacher. 
While the educational work done in 
the home may be less formal than that 
in the school, it is often more effect- 
ive and permanent on that account. 

In this matter of home education, 
too, there must be a companionship. 
It is not enough to provide good books 
and periodicals. There should be an 
active interest of the parent as of the 
child. If the educational advantages 
of the parent have been limited here 
is a great opportunity for parent and 
child to make progress together. Now, 
suppose an hour every evening during 
fall and winter be set apart for fam- 
ily reading. Take for instance, Rob- 
inson Crusoe. Will there be any difli- 
culty in securing an interest? On the 
other hand, the difficulty will be to 
close the reading at the end of the 
hour. The work of education will not 
be limited to the time of reading, but 
will continue through the whole of 
the next day. A thousand questions 
will be asked, the imagination will be 
quickened, and a healthy sympathy 
will be established between the differ- 
ent members of the family. Many side 
subjects can be investigated, and when 
the book has been completed in this 
way all who have joined in the exer- 
cises will be ready to proceed with 
other books. Everything’ that has been 
learned in the school will come into 
practical use and this reading will be- 
come a great incentive to study in the 
school.—Selected. 





Troy Examiner: Crop prospects are 
brighter than for many years, and the 
farmers are making a heroic effort to 





regain former losses. 
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Children’s Column. 





CLEVER MR. FOX. 


—_—_— 


How He Fished and Hunted. 


The fox about which I am going to 
tell you and his mate had two young 
nes: And as they were always hung- 
ry, like most healthy children, he was 
out hunting from morning till night, 
and often through the night, too, try- 
ing to get them enough to eat. But 
sometimes luck was against him, and 
now and then Mrs. Fox complained 
that he was letting the children 
gtarve- 

One day off he started, after telling 
the little ones to be good and not 
gorry their poor mother. As he trot- 
ed along he reflected, “Now it won’t 
my to go near the barn-yard again 
today. They will surely be on the 
fokout for me. And I’m not ashamed 
tosay that I’m afraid of the gun, for 
[can’t dodge shot, no matter how fast 
I scamper.” Just here he came to 
the river, and stopped to look at his 
om reflection in the water. “I’m 
quite 2 good-looking fellow,” he 
thought. Then his attention was at- 
tracted by some crawfish swimming 
slong the bottom. A bright idea 
struck him. “I wonder if I can’t catch 
me,” he thought. He tried hard to 
rach them with his paw, but they al- 
ways dodged the stroke. 

Still he wouldn’t give up. “I’ve seen 

joys fishing with lines,” he meditated. 
‘Why can’t I try to fish with my tail? 
If’s quite long.” So, very quietly and 
gutiously, he dropped his tail into 
the water, just above the fish. “Rather 
ald work,” he thought. But soon he 
gt a bite. One of the crawfish had 
aught his tail with his claws. Up, 
ith a swish, he jerked it out of the 
rater. With a good nip he made it 
kt go. Then he sat down and quietly 
ite it, smiling all over. The trick 
truck him as such a good one that he 
threw back his head and _ silently 
lughed, till he nearly fell into the 
water. 
He recovered himself, and said se- 
tously, “I must catch some more for 
the children,” and again dropped his 
lne into the stream. The crawfish 
upped him ever time, and every time 
landed them successfully. When 
tethought he had as many as he could 
any, he took them up in his mouth 
ai started for home. Mrs. Fox wel- 
emed him and the fish with spark- 
ling eyes. “I hope the children will 
like them !”” she exclaimed. 

The little foxes did like them very 
much, and soon the whole catch had 
disappeared. Now things looked a 
litle brighter to the family. 
‘But still, you know,” said Mrs. Fox, 
‘hat won’t last us till tomorrow. You 
bust try to bring in something more.” 
§o away went Mr. Fox again. 
hildren are a great care,’ he 
ighed. He trotted along the river 
tink, hoping that something might 
mappen to help him. Finally he came 
ithe fishhouse. He didn’t like to 
proach too near, as the men were 
itking inside. But luckily he found 
me stray fishheads which had been 
arown out. 






































« 1 . 
Ha, ha! here’s luck,” he cried, and, 
apturing several, away he scampered, 


tying a little as he heard a dog 
rk, 


But while running along he thought, 
iTtake these things home, the wife 
“NY complain.” People can’t live on 
Bh all the time, and I’ve just given 
Pm One fish course.” 


* was troubled, and sat down to 
tet. While wondering whether he 
l better take the fish-heads home 
ot, he was disturbed by a party 
‘tows flying above him. They had 
“2 attracted by the appetizing odor. 
‘ET could only eatch a crow, that 
ld be worth while!” he thought. 


a how?” That was the problem. 


“ave it,” he gleefully cried, as he 
Mlenly spied a hollow tree. 
at once he set to work and placed 
ish-heads temptingly in a row be- 
tt Then he hid himself in the 
tel and waited. 
,'°W we shall see fun,” he said to 
. and chuckled over his clever 
The crows kept circling about the 
P ‘ttracted yet fearful. As the fox 
bj upeared, they became bolder. 
.- bird dropped upon the prize. 


— a flash, out sprang Mr. Fox 
e =m him by the neck. There 
_. Short, sharp struggle, and then 
*X Was again in his hiding-place, 
/¥ still and silent beside him. 
foe the other birds. Another 
in warily, and was in a like 
, Captured by the nimble fox. 
yet others were his victims, so 


: *fore the afternoon was over he 
“aught four, 


Off he started for home, dragging 
his crows after him. 

“Won’t the goodwife rejoice?” he 
thought. 

And she really did. Fdr now the 
whole family dined well, and _ still 
something was left for the morrow’s 
breakfast. 

The two foxes laughed loudly over 
the trick. 

“You really are the wisest fox I ever 
knew,” said Mrs. Fox admiringly. 

“T think perhaps I am up with the 
times,” answered Mr. Fox, in a very 
self-satisfied tone—E. Boyd Smith in 
the July St. Nicholas. 








Christian Life Column. 


WdAT HABIT MAY DO FOR Us. 








Habit has its place in the spiritual 
life no less than has inspiration. No 
grace comes to perfection in any char- 
acter until it becomes as unconscious 
as is breathing or walking. And to 
that we attain by the constant repe- 
tition which forms the habit of right 
action. The child’s first efforts at 
walking are clumsy and even perilous. 
By repeated use its limbs acquire the 
firmness and the capacity of response 
to the will, which ceases to be wonder- 
ful to us. The girl’s first efforts to 
find her way among the keys of the 
piano, and to fit the action of her 
hands to the note on the page before 
her, are troublesome and wearing. But 
with practice the power to play music 
at sight will come, if there be the per- 
severance that is needed. And so peo- 
ple acquire the skill to adjust the ac- 
tion of their lives to the divine law, 
not in a day, but by patient contin- 
uance in well-doing, often after a 
clumsy and unpromising fashion at 
first, but with growing ease and natur- 
alness, as the habit of doing right be- 
comes “a second nature.” Let us there- 
fore not be discouraged, for either 
ourselves or others, at the clumsiness 
or the imperfection with which our 
service of God makes its beginnings. 
“First the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.”—Sun- 
day-school Times. 





THE VALUE OF OPTIMISM. 





I am forever urging on my young 
friends the study of that critical page 
near the beginning of “Robeson Cru- 
soe’ where he divides the leaf by a 
vertical line, and on the left-hand 
side writes “evil” in large letters, 
while on the right-hand side he writes 
“ood.” There is a little story of 
mine, now forgotten by all but the au- 
thor in which the experience of Robin- 
son Crusoe, on the first of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1660, is translated in- 
to the customs of Boston in the nine- 
teenth century . Will the reader have 
the goodness to take his own expe- 
rience for today, and make his own 
translation of “Robinson Crusoe?” 
Robinson Crusoe’s evil column begins, 
“T am cast upon a horrible desolate is- 
land, void of all hope of recovery.” 
His good column says, “But I am 
alive and not drowned, as all my ship’s 
company was.” And it proved that 
the desolate island almost produced 
spontaneously almost everything 
which Robeson Crusoe needed for his 
life. Now, dear reader, your evil col- 
umn would probably begin, “The news- 
man left the Argus instead of the Tri- 
bune at the door this morning.” Your 
good column will begin with, “Break- 
fast was on the table at quarter of 
eight, with coffee from Mocha, with 
sugar from Cuba, with silver spoons 
Montana, with baked apples 
Sherburn, with linen tablecloth 
Treland, with knives 
from Sheffield, with carnations from 
Tewksbury, with beef from Texas, 
with butter from Yellow Springs in 
Artioch,” and so on and so on. And 
at the bottom of the two columns, if 
the day is long enough for my reader 
to write column number two, he will 
write with a gold pen and gold ink, 
made from the diggings at Cape 
Nome, Sterling’s fine lines :— 


from 
from 


from silvered 


“He finds that Nature gives us more 
Than all she ever takes away.” 


if ih’s particular reader of mine will 
turn himself, in some such method, 
to took up into the infinite universe 
of God, instead of looking down into 
his cwn footprints in the mud, I think 
he will grow into the hope of a con- 
sistent optimism; and, to begin with, 
he may write this in his diary for his 
next birthday, which he will find in 
ouc of Dr. Hedge’s sermons: “A con- 
sistent optimism is at the foundation 
of all religion.”—Dr. E. E. Hale, in 





the Congregationalist. 








Nature Study. 


WHAT I8 GOING ON IN THE BEE HIVE. 








When a boy, one of the unsolved 
mysteries we were not able to fathom 
was just what was going on in the bee 
hive. This was before the days of 
movable frames, and therefore there 
was no opportunity to examine with- 
out the destruction of the swarm or 
the capture of a bee tree which oc- 
curred only in the fall of the year. 
There was no opportunity then to 
ascertain just what was going on in 
June. We hope our young readers 
will give the old folks no peace until 
the bee gums or the old boxes are 
dispensed with and whatever bees are 


kept on the place are in box hives. 


with movable frames. 

To whet the curiosity of our young 
naturalist readers, we will tell them 
briefly there are three types of bees 
in the hive; the mother bee, usually 
called the queen; the worker bees, 
or neuters, which are simply unde- 
veloped females; and the male bees 
or drones. There is but one mother 
bee, but there are five hundred to 
one thousand or more papa bees, or 
possible papa bees, although but one 
of them ever serves any useful pur- 
pose. Such are the pains Nature 
takes to secure a succession of queens 
and workers. 

The queen bee can be found in the 
brood chamber, which is the geograph- 
ical center of the main hive. She be- 
gins in February, if the hive was 
properly cared for either in the cellar 
or the bee stand, by laying an egg 
in one side of the center of one of the 
center combs. Then she lays eggs 
in a circle around it, being careful 
to lay no more eggs than the swarm 
can cover and maintain at the proper 
temperature by their natural heat. 
If the colony is small she lays few, 
if large she lays more. If they are 
cellar wintered a small swarm will be 
able to take care of more than if out 
of doors with drafts through the hive 
during chilly weather. 

As these young bees hatch out, they 
add to the natural heat, and so it can 
easily be seen that a hive that went 
into the winter strong with a good 
queen and plenty of stores might be 
worth half a dozen hives not propérly 
eared for. The great aim of the moth- 
er bee is to have a large number of 
workers ready for the white clover 
bloom, which, in the latitude of cen- 
tral Iowa, is ready by the last of May 
or first of June. 

The workers are all undeveloped 
females, that is each of them might 
have been a queen provided the egg 
had been taken when about three days 
old and placed in a perpendicular in- 
stead of a horizontal cell and fed with 
a special food, the real character of 
which is not known, or at least we do 
not know, and which is probably high- 
ly nitrogenous and predigested. The 
apiarian calls it royal jelly. When 
a hive is preparing to swarm a queen 
cell is prepared in some angle or cor- 
ner of the comb, or the other cells are 
cut away and this queen cell hangs 
down instead of horizontally. When 
in the process of formation it resem- 
bles a small acorn cup. A common 
worker egg is put in the cell and fed 
accordingly, and in the of 
about three weeks a queen is ready to 
come forth. Then the old queen skips 
out the first fine day “vith a swarm 
made up of the worker 
drones. 


course 


bees and 
This cell is carefully guarded until 
the weather is right, for, if permitted, 
the queen or mother bee, would de- 
stroy the young queen in the cell. To 
be sure of success, about half a dozen 
of these queen cells are ready so that 
if anything to an- 
other queen is ready to take the place. 
All drone eggs are laid around the 
edges of the brood chamber, and in 
large cells, such as those used by the 
bees to store honey. A singular thing 
is that the queen can lay at will drone 
eggs or worker eggs, and still more 
singular, an unfertilized queen will 
lay drone eggs altogether, showing 
that the fertilizing element in some 
way does not touch the drone eggs. 
When the honey season is 


happens one, 


over, 


these drones are butchered without 
conscience by the workers, there be- 
ing no further need for them in the 
economy of the hive. It is pitiful to 
see, in July, when the weather is hot 
and dry, these drones, brothers of the 
workers and usually of the reigning 
queen, lying outside the hive, afraid 
to go in, where sure death awaits 
them. 

When the queen is from three to 
four days old she goes out on what is 
called her bridal tour to meet the 


drone up in the air. This usually oc- 





curs about three in the afternoon, 
when the inexperienced would imag- 
ine that the bees were swarming. The 
fact is that the queen is out on her 
bridal tour and the drones are simply 
bearing her company. This is the 
only flight she usually makes until she 
leads off a swarm. A few days after 
she has returned she begins to lay 
eggs and then she becomes of su- 
preme importance to the workers. The 
bees care nothing for a virgin queen, 
that is a queen that has not made her 
bridal tour. They knock her around 
through the hive like an old shoe, but 
as soon as she becomes capable of use- 
fulness she is always guarded, given 
abundant room in the hive and food 
offered her every moment by the vigi- 
lant worker guards. 

When a queen becomes crippled in 
any way, or when through age she be- 
comes less fertile, these wise insects 
take one of her freshly laid eggs, pre- 
pare another queen cell and then lead 
her out and kill her. They become 
matricides, that is, mother-killers, just 
as at the close of the season they be- 
come patricides, or father-killers. 
Everything is done not from senti- 
ment but with the object in view of 
maintaining the existence of the hive. 
The drones are killed because their 
work is done. The queen is_ killed 
when she ceases to be efficient, but 
never until another queen is prepared 
to take her place. 

When the combined wisdom of the 
hive determines that there is to be no 
more swarms, the reigning queen is 
allowed to kill all the young queens in 
the cell. If our readers wish to see a 
battle royal all they have to do is to 
open a hive after the first swarm is 
led off and the first young queen out, 
cut out the queen cells, put them in 
a dish or pan and watch them as they 
emerge and see the fiendish vindictive- 
ness with which they do battle with 
each other. 

All this and much more any of our 
young readers will see if they will get 
over the nervousness about handling 
bees, using a smoker and veil if need, 
and see for themselves what is going 
on in the hive. Until they do this they 
are not fit to keep bees.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 








SOUTHERN R’W’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 12 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FAKMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 

President—W B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. : 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck County. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, Warrenton. 
D.J.E, Pes n, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Enwmologist—Franklin Sherman 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State (hemist—B. W. Kilgore 

Hotanist and Biologist—Gerald McCar hy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh.’ 





AGRI( ULTUBKAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West:Kalaigh. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee— J. Van Lindley,Chair- 
man, J F. Gulliver, B von Herff, 0. W. Biack- 
nall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H, 
Beck. 

District Vice-Pre: identsa—W. L, Baxter, Ridge- 
way; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. Cole, 
waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Tr. asurer—C, B. Denson, Raleigh, 











‘WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot afi other black” powder shells, because they are made _ 
better and loaded by exact machinery With the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 

ALL ¢ REPUTABLE + DEALERS » KEEP »¢ THEM 

















$5.00_ StcES $3.50 


‘ OUR SPECIAL 


Is madejin all leather including Patent Leather, 
and Seal Skin, Ete. ; 


All New Styles and Shapes. : 


We.think they are worth $5.86. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 


Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 


Raleigh, N. C. 














The Cothmoner 
The Progressive Farmer 





Offer Extra Special. 


y= => 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has man 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _!sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........+2..4.. $ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


Together one year 91.50 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either 
criptions will be entered or extended 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


warm 
ke or 


a 


By special arrangement we are 


1.00 


per. Your sub- 


on both mailing lists on receipt of 


Raleigh, N. N. 











the age. 


heavy, tough paper binding. 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work treats of 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 

Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 

This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and hasa 
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mier one year for only 81.25. 
Address : 
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OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Weare prepared to make this great offer : 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 


Send us $1 in new subsorip- 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C 





RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 
“TyRo, N. ©., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 
Gentiemen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 


out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiff and 1 could not use it. Mr. 
Lexington, 


J. B. Smith, crogsist, of 
recommended KHEUMACID I 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Br- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me. Very fenponttany, 
(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, and represented his 
county in the last legislautre 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. Ali drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and my 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chicos 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

Turkey Hunt 
4 made excitable and profitable by the use < 


e 

Draughon Turkey Caller. 
Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro 
d , and never fails todraw them to 


io 
These callers are furnished by mail postpala. a 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 190) 











We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 

freerepors on patentab: -M iene Dene Bete 
ure Ww 

Howto seco RADE-MARKS "2° 

5 ©, 

OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 











“There is Money in the 


STALK” 


Our Booklet 
thus entitled, will 
} show you how by 

using a...... 


“St. Albans” Corn 
Stalk Shredder, - 


you can double 

the value of your 

corn crop. 
MAILED FREE. 
SEND FOR IT. * 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY AND IMPLEMENT CO., 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


I. AJ MADDEN, General Agent, 


14 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 


~ 








Grant Wire Stays and Clips 


Prevent old or new Barb or Plain Wir:s from 

Sprcedin . Saves half the posts. Stays never 

Y P. a. Prices. Grant Steel Fence Co., Ash- 
‘bula, O. 



































































































































‘leaders in bringing about such im- 


The Progressive Farmer, July 15, 1902. 
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Correspondence. (5 





PUBLIC SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 





“ Clodhopper,”’ of Beaufort County Contrib- derives benefit from society, and each for so Thinking. 
. 
utes One of the Ablest Articles That one should bear his part of the ex-|q.. o¢ The Poesrecsive Tasuns. 
The Progressive Farmer has ~ penses incurred in proportion to his ida 
Yet Published. ability. Those who are perpetually In regard to the upbuilding of the 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. grumbling about these things, are so public school system of our State—a 


Just now the air is full of much talk | engrossed in their own importance as 
to forget that they are but links in 
the great chain of society; that they 


of proposed improvements in our pub- 
lic schools. Better schools, longer 
terms, ete., we all want. The praise- | o 
worthy efforts which are being made 
in this direction by Governor Aycock, | c 
Superintendent Joyner and _ other 
State officials, should give us all fresh | f 


courage to take hold with determined | mand of us, to growl and say, “I owe 


efforts and not only talk but work|y 


with renewed energy till our schools | surd. 
tax whatever. 


are thoroughly efficient. 
THE GREATEST PROBLEM BEFORE US 


There are many reasons why the 
people at large should be thoroughly 
awakened to the importance of the 
subject, and co-operate with their : 
provements in the schools as may be 
necessary to render them efficient in|. 
educating the masses. That the edu- |/ 
cation of the masses is absolutely nec- 
essary to the welfare of a democratic 
government is a question that admits 
ef no controversy. If the govern- 
ment is lodged with the people, the 
people must know how to take care of 
it, if all power is placed in their hands 
they must be taught to use that pow- 
er for the good of all, else enarchy 
and misrule will be the final conse- 
quence. The education, enlighten- 
ment and general elevation of the peo- 
ple «t large are absolutely necessary 
to real prosperity and good govern- 
ment. Hence the real question of 
greatest importance in our State and 
nation is: How shall we educate the 
masses ? 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS CANNOT DO THE 

WORK 


s 


t 





That all cannot be eucated in pri- 
vate schools is patent to every one 
who will take the trouble to think 
about it. There are many, alas! a 
great majority of our people who are 
not financially able to educate their 
children in private schools. Our pub- 
lic schools as they are, and as they 
have been in the past, are inefficient 
because they fail to accomplish that 
for which they were intended—the 
education of the entire people. Then, 
what is the remedy? The answer, the 
only answer, is a thoroughly organ- 
ized and efficient working system of 
public schools—a system supported by 
a more liberal taxation. 


MORE TAXES IMPERATIVELY NEEDED 

Here, upon the very threshold of 
our inquiry, we meet the chief diffi- 
culty. We cannot have public schools 
without money; we cannot have mon- 
ey without taxing the people to raise 
it,—and, at the very mention of more 
taxes a howl goes up long, loud and 
piteous from all the chronie grumblers 
in the land. “We are too poor; we 
eannot afford to pay any more school 
tax.” Is that true? 
any excuse? Let us examine the mat- 
ter and see if there is anything in it. 

Statistical figures are not at hand, 
but it is safe to say, that we expend | 
enough each year for tobacco and 
liquor to run our schools at least five 
years. The ‘amount we expend an- 
nually for these two articles, would 
build a $500 school house in each dis- 





Is our poverty | 


trict in the State, carry on the schools | 


for tne months, and then leave a sur- 
_ plus at the close of the year. The 
amount so expended, if collected for 
school purposes and placed at inter- 
est, would, in five years, amount to a 
fund the interest of which would be 


amply sufficient to run our schools | 


for ten months in the year. 

Now, if we can afford to expend 
such sums for such indulgences, are 
we still too poor to pay for schools? 
True enough we are poor, very poor, 
far too poor to do without good 
schools. If we were all wealthy, we 
could educate our people at good pri- 
vate schools and colleges and could 
get along very well without the pub- 
lic schools. The very fact of our poy- 
erty makes the public school an im- 
perative necessity. 


THE JUSTICE OF TAXING ALL TO MAIN 
TAIN SCHOOLS 


But there are those that claim that 
there is no justice in taxing the peo- 
ple for free schools. “You have no 
right,” says one of these back-number 
citizens, “to take my money to edu- 
eate another man’s children; there is 
no justice in a law that taxes me for 
the benefit of others.” But, sir, you 
are not taxed simply for the benefit 
of others. You are taxed for the 
privilege of living in a well-ordered 
community, where life, limb and prop- 


erty are safe. 


ly dependent in nearly all the im- 


they may become, to the environments 


which they have 


been levied and paid in which the 
payer alone was interested. 


jin publie schools. 


no right to tax me to support them.” 


any such protection; I am able to 
protect myself against criminals. 


them.” 


house. You have no right to tax me to 
build one. 
pay for a court-house.” 


no right to tax me from six to ten 
days work each year to keep up the 
public roads; I have no wagon and 
team, and, therefore no use for good 
roads. Let them that need good roads 
pay for them.” 


‘whole catalogue. 
against a school tax 
equal force to every other tax. There 
is one ground, and only one, upon 
which every tax is levied, and that 
ground is that the general welfare of 
society demands it. 
common good demands, the people 
have a right to tax themselves for, 
and certainly nothing is more im- 
peratively necessary to the common 


FEWER 8CHOOL DISTRICTS AND FEWER 


We are not indepen- 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 


ent of one another. We are mutual- 





These are the Great Needs of the Public 


Every one Schools, Says Mr. Taylor—His Reasons 


ortant relations of life. 


subject which ought to be paramount 
to all others with our people, which 
indeed appears to be the case just 
now—it seems to me that the two re- 
forms most needed are fewer districts 
and fewer women teachers. 

The evils of having too many dis- 
tricts and the advantages of having 
fewer and larger districts are many, 
but I will only discuss a few of the 
most important. In the first place 
with so many small districts the 
school fund has to be scattered over 
too much ground to get the best re- 
sults. It’s just like farming on the 
extensive plan, it doesn’t pay. 

If each township in the country dis- 
tricts had one good graded school 
with two or three teachers far better 
results could be obtained because, (1) 
there would be money enough to pay 
these few teachers good salaries and 
so good teachers could be seeured; 
(2) the pupils could be graded better; 
an advantage greatly appreciated by 
all progressive educators; (3) better 
school houses could be built, such as 
would be suited to the purpose, and 
they could be adapted so as to insure 
both the health and comfort of pupil 
and teacher; (4) better equipment 
could be had in the way of library, 
and of apparatus such as blackboards, 
maps and general illustrative mate- 
rial; (5) a music and art department 
could be added to each school at small 
cost; (6) each county could employ a 
good lecturer to visit each school from 
time to time and give the pupils lec- 
tures; the principles of agriculture 
could be taught to good advantage in 
the larger school. With all these ad- 
vantages the general education of the 
pupils could be more than doubled in 
both scope and quality, and I don’t 
believe it would take much more, if 
any more money to effect this result 
than is now being expended on the 
present system. 


we whatever they have, whatever 
ast about them by the society in 
lived. Then how 
oolish when society makes a_ de- 
ou nothing.” Such an idea is  ab- 
It precludes the idea of any 


No tax for any purpose has’ ever 


“T have no interest 
I have no children 
o educate; and, therefore, you have 


Says one man: 


Says another, “I have no use for 
ails and penitentiaries; I don’t need 


Let 
uch as need these things pay for 


Another says, “I never expect to go 
o law; I have no use for a court- 


Let them that go to law 


And still another says, “You have 


Thus we might go on through the 
Every argument 
applies with 


Whatever the 


good, at the present time than that 
the masses be educated. Give us a lib- 
eral school tax and we will then have 
taken the first step in establishing 
an efficient system of public schools 
in North Carolina. 
CLODHOPPER. 
Beaufort County, N. C. 


ing taxes to support the 
taxes to haul children to school d« 


you ?” 





CAPT. WHITE DISCUSSES ALLIANCE AND 


EDUCATIONAL MAITERS. you ought to do. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Alliance in Alamance 
to be at a standstill. I have not known 
an Allianceman’s son to join the Or- 
Perhaps it is be- 


they have found it cheaper in the 


seems 
small schools. It wouldn’t cost more 


der in five years. 
cause they have to stay at home and 


these little “one horse schools” — tc 


But somebody says, “Our children 
eannot walk so far to school.” Well, 
that’s true, but I reckon they would 
not object to riding a “pretty good 
spell” at the public expense. “What!” 
eries some chronic kicker against pay- 
public 
schools, “you don’t expect us to pay 


Yes, I reckon that is just what 
It’s being done by 
the people of some other States and 
long run than the support of so many 


than the salary of a teacher of one of 


haul all the children in a township 


now rent out to tenants, while they 
sit around the corner grocery, barber 
shop or postoffice and talk to death 
all plans for the publie good, provid- 
ed there is any hint of “payin’ taxes” 
in them. 

This is an evil which can be, and 
which I think will be overcome by 
the votes of the people. 

ROBT. S. TAYLOR. 

Wayne County, N. C. 





Johnstown, Pa., has been again vis- 


You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Piat 
Watch, warranted, alsoa Chainand Charm fy¥% 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatloceach 
Send nameand addressatonce and we wil} 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre. W 
mium List, postpaid, Nomoney requireg. Ay 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 652. Concord Junctiony 






















Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many @ medica) bill. It teaches 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, fsottle by 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BRos., p,, 








Prietors, 








ited by an appalling disaster. It is 
one less frightful than the awful 
calamity of May 31, 1889, in cost of 
life, but in its terrible consequences 
it has brought the shadow of sorrow 
in hundreds of homes made desolate 
by a mine explosion, which took place 
in the Cambria Steel Company’s roll- 
ing mill mine, last Wednesday after- 
noon. How many are dead it may 
take several days to fully determine, 
but that it is a long and shocking list 
is certain. It may reach 200 or more 
men. 


SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG. 








MARVELOUS ELIXIR OF LIFE DISCOV- 
ERED BY FAMOUS DOCTOR-SCIENTIST 
THAT CURES EVERY KNOWN 
AILMENT. 


Wonderful Cures Are Effected That Seem 
Like Miracles Performed—The Secret 
of Long Life of Olden Times 


Bevived. 


The Remedy Is Free to Ati Who Send 
Name And Address. 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
‘he dusty record of the past, as well as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the reatmsc«f medi 
cal science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes buila. 
ing, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the startlivug an- 


) 





end . 


DR. JAMES WILLIAM KI D 


> 


3} Ourcement that hehas surely discovered the 
elixir of life. That he is able with the aid of a 
mysterious compound, known only io himself, 
produced asa re ultof the years he has spent 
in seatching for this precious life-giving boon, 


) 





work while their fathers attend the to school. But of course, it is not | t> cure any and every di«eace th: tis known to 
. ry “tS: ‘ : the hnman body. There is no doubt of the 
meetings. They seem not to be con- Gada Shak aio nm 7 ‘ 
i i h 1 Alli * ] necessary that aft should vide. Only dector’s earnessness in making bis cla'’m and 
7 € > / € ve) a € or . 
vince that the Alllance 1s a goo¢ the smaller ones and those who live | the remarkable cures that he is daily effecting 
institution. Now, which will the State at ton aroat © distannc to walk macd |e to bear bim out very strongly. His 


Alliance do when it meets in August ? 
As for myself, I am in favor of sell- 
ing the building at Hillsboro to the 
State for a reformatory if it will buy, 


ride. 
As to having so many women teach 





: evil. I do not doubt but that a chil 
and apply the proceeds to the trade 
f And if the State will not buy, 


rent it for an academy. 


und, a woman teacher as under a man. 


the best lessons for a child to lear1 
Interest in education is rapidly in- 
j creasing in all classes of society. Peo- ee the 


will find in his books. He 


grade is among 


|ple here do not complain of school 
tax, and many are in favor of a com- 
| pulsory educational law. And I thnk 
| the next Legislature should pass such 


learn to be direct, vigorous, decisive 


These are qualities unconsciously ab 


| 

by : | asthm ,catarreh bronchitis and all affect'ons 
_ law. . sorbed, so to speak, by all children of the throat, lu gs or any vitsl organs are 
| I do not, however, think a boy can | when under the guidance of a mind | °®siy Overcome in a space of time that is 
| ae 5 ee * ° ‘ E a : simply marvelcus, 

| be reformed by whipping him at the | and personality embodying ply 


| whipping post. Stealing in North 
Carolina is far less common now than 
when the culprits were whipped for 
such offences. It is a relic of barbar- 
ism. A man was whipped in Nash 
County three consecutive 
stealing sheep. 


That mind and that personality nin 


this character-cultivation we. mus 
; 7 have more men teachers. 

times for 
Some one asked why 
he did not steal something else. His 
; reply was, “Mutton gravy is the best 
i thing I ever dipped my potato into.” 
iI regret that 
ishould advocate sectionalism in our 


that the University at 





very much anyone 


ly. The expense ought to be born 
| . ° 

| public schools or in any other school 
|in the State. I taught school 35 years 
| : ae 
| ago and was accounted a strict disci- 
plinarian. But I do not know thatI 
| ever benefited my pupils much by 
| whipping. I whipped boys who, if I 
| had it to do again, I would not whip. 
| I would never whip a pupil except to 
enforce obedience. There are many 
qualifications necessary for a good 
teacher, besides a knowledge of books. 

B. F. WHITE. 

Alamance County, N. C. 


an extent as it bears that for th 


training of women teachers at 
State Normal College at Greensbor« 


If we had the 





township grade 


soon become popular all over 


taxes to educate other people’s chi 
dren.” 





THIS WILL REMIND YOU that 
the pain of strains,bruises and sprains, 
common incidents of active out-door 
life is drawn from aching bodies by 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller, as a magnet 
draws bits of iron from sand. 


“Sons of Rest.” 








ers, I think there could be no greater 


will learn as much about books under 


> 
But | and but fr relixble witnesses would hardly be 


after he has passed from the primary | 
lessons he 


needs to | 


> . . . i . 
and firm in thought and in action. | by magie. 


| 
| 
them. | 
| 
| 
times in ten is lacking in women, and | 
| 

| 


if the pupils in our schools ‘are to get 


Right here I will say that I think 
Chapel Hill 
ought to have a normal department | —_———— — 
adequate to provide for the training 
of at least fifty men teachers annual- 


by the State too, at least to as great 


the 


school as described above, loeal taxa- 
tion for their support would, I think, 
the 
State, notwithstanding the objections 
of the chronic kickers “agin payin’ 


This class of people is pretty 
largely composed of those men who 
for lack of a better name, I will call 
They reside mostly 
in the towns but have farms in the 
country, which they made a failure at 
running themselves, and which they 


theory which he advances is one cf reason and 
based on sound experience in a mecical prac- 
. | tice of many years. It costs nothing to try bis 
remarkable “ Elixir of Liie,” as he calls it, for 
| he sends it free, to anyone who isa suiferer, in 
] | sufficient quantities to conviuce of its ability to 
cure, so there is absolutely no risk to run. 
Someof the cures cited are very rem»rkable, 


1 , credited, The lame have ihrown away crutches 
}and walred abort afier two or three trials of 
the remedy. The sick, given up by home doc 
| tors, have bean restored to their families and 
friends in perfect health Khheumatism, neu- 

| ralgia, stomac», heart, liver, kidney, blood and 
’> | skin diseases and bladder troubles disappear as 
Headacbes, backaches, tervous- 


ness, fevers, cousumption, coughs, cojds, 


Partial pa alysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy 
govt, scrofula and piles are quickly aud pe « 
maneut y removed, It purifies the e tire s) s- 
tem biood and tissues restores normal : erve 

| power, circu ation and a state of per:ect health 
t | is produced a'once ‘To h2 doctor all systems 

j; are a ike and equally affected by this great 
* Elixir ot Life.” Send for the remedy to-day 
It is free 1 every suffercr. State what you 
want to be cures of and the s re reme y for 
it will bes mt you free by r.t :rn mail, 


e 





One side filled with a pre- 
paration that cuts the bevel 
on your razor square and flat, 
not allowing it to become 
round and thick. You ean 
soon make your old razors 
present a keen edge amd there 
will be 


NO MORE PULLING OUT 
BY THE ROOTS OR SKIN- 
NING ALIVE. 


This strop will last a life- 
time and will soon pay for it- 
self in the comfort of shav- 
ing. Sent to any address for 
sixty cents. Wives, buy it for 
your husbands. 


A SPLENDID RAZOR FOR ONE 
DOLLAR. 


o 


e 


e 


). 


d 


1- 





As good as can be made. The Razor 
and the Strop will gladden any man’s 
heart. F. J. ROOT, 







time to build fence, but ovr factory is running full 
time making your fall fencing. | 


ARainy Day onthe Farm 


Can be pleasantly passed by using the 


Root’s Game Package 


containing 1 checkerboard; 
checkers; 1 set dominoes; 1 set dice 
and cups; 1 pack ecards. All good dura- 
ble goods, and all sent to any address 
for one dollar. 
goes with the box. 


GRAND EXCURSION TO MORE- 





E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. fl “aia 
soatemteiian o_enen Tablets, 
~ Headstones, 









Iron Fence, 


WE PAY FRE 


Peed 


Pretty Hot _ || 





iHT, 
—— 
aS New Catalog 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, the asking, 








ue for 


SPEGIAL RATES Tn) 


Via Southern Railway, 











contents of 


1 set 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
From Raleigh to Knoxville. Tenn 
and return, $12.65, on account} 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tick 
ets on sale June 16th, i7th and 
18th, June 28th, 29th and 30th: 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final ye’ 
turn limit August 15, 1902 1 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


One fare plus $2 for the round trip, 
account Annual Meeting Southern 
Educaticnal Association. Tickets 
on sale June 27th to July ist, with 
final limit July 6, 1902, except by 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
on or before July 6th, and on pay. 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an exten. 
sion may be obtained up to and in. 


Book of instructions 


E. N. and F. J. ROOT, 
90 W. Broadway, N. Y. 





HEAD CITY, N. C. VIA SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY AUGUST 4—6, 
1902. 

On August 4th there will be an ex- 
cursion from MHenderson, Oxford, 
Durham, Raleigh and all intermediate 
stations to Morehead City and return, 
at the following low rates, from prin- 
cipal points named: 


Henderson, N. ©... 0. 663000008 $3.00 cluding September 10, 1902. Rate 
Oxford, INE (Oe mic: oc cence Belo Raleigh to Chattanooga and ra 
Pyanhany, (ie, (Ove xcs cece sews vice 9.25 turn $17 50. 


ealoigns IN, ©..5.:5 coan cies 


This train will leave Henderson 7 :00 
a. m., August 4th, returning leave 
Morehead City 4:00 p. m., the 6th, giv- 
ing two whole days and nights in 
Morehead City. Special rates will be 
given at the famous Atlantic Hotel 
and all who take advantage will find 
the fishing and bathing unsurpassed. 
For full particulars call on nearest 
agent of this company or address. 
T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


THE TRIUMPH FISH HOOK, 


* Here is a hook from which 
no fish can escape until it is 
taken off, even though it be 
a week. You bait the mid- 
dle hook, the fish bites, as 
usval, when the other iwo 
hooks close down, as shown 
in the cut and 


There He Is *~ 


Ther- are four sizes. Made 
for fre-h or sait water fish- 
ing, and any size fish can b2 
caught, from a Minnow toa 
Cod. he man who wants 
to fish for fun—for the sake 
of fishihg—wil! not care for 
this hook. But there are 
mans who ike to FISH FUR 
FISH, and such will find the 
TRIUMPH adapted to their 
wants. 

The cut shows better than 
words can tell how the hovuk 
op‘rates, and description is needless. 


MONTEAGLE, TENN. 


From Raleigh to Monteagle, Tenn 
and return, $17.95, on account 
Menteagle Assembly Bible School, 
‘lickets on sale July 1st 2nd and 
3rd, also July 23rd, 24th and 25th 
final return limit Auguet 30, 1909, 


For full particulars, information 
etc., call on or address, T ©. Sturgis 
City Ticket Agent, Yarborongh 
House, Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


$65.25 TO CALIFORNI 


The Southern Railway announce 
the above low rate from Raleigh tq 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal 
and return, allowing stop overs a 
any point west of first Colorado 
Wyoming, Texas, Montana or Brit 
ish Columbia points, and will alloy 
holders to go one route and retur 
another. 











Imperial Council Nobles of the Mys 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, Cal 
August 11-22. 


Tickets will be sold May 26th, Jun 
7th, inclusive and August Ist, 
August 7th, inclusive. 

A rare opportunity to visit Cal 
fornia and points of interest en r ut 
For full particulars as to limits an 








The price isONE DOLLAR A DOZEN, post- info i , yn or addres 
paid. Sample mailed for ten cen s.’ State other inf< rmation call mid fe ee 
what size i _wanted—large, medium, small. T. C. Sturgis, City Ticket — 
Dozens wi e assorted or all alike ss wan- ( ¢ nilding,. 4 
ted Don’t forget to state t'e size. Address: Yarborough House Building 
F, J. ROOT, 90 W. Broadway, New York. eigh, N.C. 

T STANDS FOR BIG GROPS, s10#0 caren. | 


' 
For uniform driiling of grains, any kind and any amount 
er acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
lumpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


SPANGLER.«2"-2o"". Drill | 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grassseed. Drills 
any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


ALLEL I AAAI 












wusels ee eons Saree. wane, to ae Cnerate, Light | y 
» sstigate before buying. tefor vatalocue, 
SPANGLER MANFG, CO.. 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA, it 
a5) { f .) ! 
Read the Complete Poultry Book! 
The (omplete Ponitry Book contains just what the poultry raiser) 
the »rospective pouitrv-raiser wants to know. It contains tie | 1008 
on this subject of ©. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agriculturs! Expé 
vy eal 


iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years pou 
of tbe Furm and Fireside. . 

PROFU*ELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of 2 
to date iliustratt ns from designs made for this book. The illustratl0 
of poultry -hooers cannot be surpassed, as they combine practicu!/Y 
known design, ith cheap and elabcracy 


= INCUBATOR —Plans sre 2M 
4, for making a practical works, 
cubator, hundreds of them be 
now in use. 

BROODER.-—Plans are «!so £1¥ 












NEW AND hese Dis 
COMPLETE for making a brooder, tices F 

alone being worth many tay 

cost of the book. Thousane 

P oultry Book brooders have been made oe 





to these plans and sold f: _ 

BREEDS .—All the different br @ 
are described and illustrated ’ 
their merits and demerits {6% 
discussed. The best breeds 
raising broilers, best for layet: 
for hatching and best for 
eral purposes are pointed f 
and the reasons for their selec 
given . f 

DISEASES OF POULTR* are) 
ly described and the proper Tehk 
prescribed. A chaper whi¢ 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical ne 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experien°®. <2 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, W 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. s, é 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pige0?*s 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, t 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving / 
information every poultry-raiser wants. ve Fi 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THE Proaeeset 
MER one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order of ER 

Ad : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














90 West Broadway, New York. 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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The Progressive Farmer, July 15, 1902. 














yarTEBS oF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 





Newsy Matters Reported by Our 


1 
_— Washington Correspondent. 


Gor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The subject of paramount interest 
among the politicians in Washington 
guring the past week has been the 
president’s utterance on the subject 
of the trusts, delivered at Pittsburg, 
alleged statement that Repre- 
sentative Littlefield of Maine has 
been chosen to draft an anti-trust law 
e pushed at the next session of 


and the 


to b 


Congress. Generally speaking, the 
Republicans are pleased with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement and are ready 
to furnish the most positive assur- 


f his honesty and sincerity of 


ances 

purpose. The Democrats, on the other 
band, claim that he is not sincere and 
that his statement is for political ef- 


fect. 
\NTI-TRUST LEGISLATION. 

In vew of the generally accredited 
announcement that Mr. Littlefield, 
who is the successor of the late Nel- 
son Dingley in Congress and a com- 
paratively young member of the na- 
tional legislature, has been chosen to 
draft the proposed law, a synopsis of 
q bill introduced by him during the 
early hours of the Fifty-Seventh Con- 
gress is of interest. Mr. Littlefield’s 
pill, known as “H. R. No. 3” was re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee but 
received, so far as known, no further 
consideration. It is said to have been 
framed after consultation with the 
President and to have met with his 
approval. Briefly put, it declares that 
the formation of a trust with a view 
to restraining trade shall be deemed a 
erime punishable by a fine of not less 
than $500 and not more than $5,000 
and by imprisonment for not less than 
six months and not more than 2 years. 
It provides that every person who 
shall attempt to monopolize or com- 
bine or conspire with others to monop- 
olize any part of the trade or com- 
merce within the several States, or 
with foreign nations, shall be liable 
to the penalties above stated, and that 
any railroad or transportation com- 
pany which shall transport goods for 
any trust, as defined in the act, shall 
be liable to the fines above stated and 
any officer or agent acting for such 
transportation company shall be liable 
to both penalties above stated. It 
further provides that any person who 
believes his- business to: have been in- 
jured by a trust may bring suit under 
the act and that no person or com- 
bination shall be exempt from produc- 
ing their books and papers on de- 
mand of the court. Whether the law 
which Mr. Littlefield will draft this 
summer will be similar to the above 
is not known but it is presumable that 
the law outlined fairly represents his 
views. 

PREPARING FOR THE ISTHMIAN CANAL 


The energy with which the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department 
of Justice are working on the treaty 
to be negotiated with Colombia and 
on the title to the Panama canal have 
resulted in considerable inquiry being 
made at the Treasury Department in 
regard to the popular loan of $180,- 
000,000 authorized by the Spooner 
Amendment. The law, as passed 
leaves wide latitude to the Secretary 
of the Treasury but provides that it 
must be a popular loan which, being 
interpreted, means that it must be 
open to all subscribers. As there is 
no likelihood that the loan will be 
made in the immediate future, Secre- 
tary Shaw, who is absent from Wash- 
ington, has not yet arranged the de- 
tails but will doubtless do so in the 
near future. The law provides that 
the $40,000,000 to be paid to the 
French company for their property 
shall be paid from funds in the Treas- 
wy and that the initial $10,000,000 
for beginning work on the canal shall 
be taken from the same source, but, 
a the ratification of the treaty be- 
tween Colombia and the United States 
Will probably be immediately followed 
by the payment to the Colombian gov- 
ftament of $7,000,000 the necessity 
for the bond issue will arise almost 
simultaneously with the completion of 
the treaty and the verification of the 
title. As the rate of interest is very 
low, only 2 per ‘eent., it is not 
thought likely that there will be much 
if any margin for speculators and the 
Seneral opinion is that the full 
‘mount of the loan will be subscribed 
directly by persons who desire “gilt 
edge” securities for small amounts 
and savings. 
SENERAL MILES AND HIS PROBABLE 

SUCCESSOR 


Although the time when General 
iles will be retired by the provisions 
of “the age limit” is still a year off, 
greatest interest is manifested in 


the 


his successor. It is said that General | the school all over the county to be 








Young, who was recently appointed present and consider this one question 
president of the War College, is more | at the next general meeting. Two 
than likely to succeed General Miles ' schools have already been consolidated 
as, it is claimed, at the present time | recently by the vote of the people. At 
he is actually the military advisor of Providence, Randolph County nen 
Secretary Root on all military points. left their ripe wheat uncut to attend 
However, should General Young be! the educational rally and hear this 
appointed, as is generally believed, he subject discussed. One farmer ex: 


will hold the office only until January | pressed the situation when he said: 
9, 1904, when his term of service ex- | “Nearly every man here represents an 
pires and he will be retired under the | uncut wheatfield, but we value good 
age limitation. It is, therefore, in his educational advantages at this time 
possible successor that the greatest in- | more than the saving of wheat. We 
terest is manifested. Among army! are deeply in earnest on the question.” 
officers, General Corbin is considered Over 100 school committeemen alone 
the most likely candidate to succeed | in Wilson county, attended the edoee- 
General Young. General Corbin is al- | tional conference June 27, to consider 
ready a favorite with the President’ this question. The women of Hickory 
and Secretary Root, but he will dopbt- have taken up this matter and are 
less meet with strong competition , arousing deep and lasting interest in 
from General Chaffee who will also be this question. 

a candidate. A. B. MERRIOTT. | 


d THE EFFECT OF CONSOLIDATION. 
Washington, D. C. 


One County Superintendent says: 
“The residents of the school districts 
which have been consolidated would 
seen | raise a strong protest if an attempt 
Prof. E. C. Brooks, who is now were made to go back to the old small 
directing the work of the “Central | school system. Pupils from every 
Campaign Committee ‘for Better | part of the district enjoy a long school 
Schools” sends The Progressive Far-| term. The mingling of the pupils has 
mer the following article, ably setting | had a deepening and broadening influ- 
forth the advantages of consolidation | ence upon their minds, and there have 
of school districts. We commend it to | come into these districts highly edu- 
our readers: | cated teachers, whose influence has 
A campaign for education is on in | been far greater than ever came from 
earnest. This is to be fought for bet- | the contracted district, the dilapidated 
ter schools and better school facilities. | school building, and the short term of 
To accomplish this, an educational | service.” 
campaign will be made in every coun- 
ty where there seems to be an oppor- 
tunity to improve the present condi- 
tions. Walter H. Page says truly that 
there is enough native intelligence go- 
ing to waste in North Carolina for 
lack of training to govern the entire 
world. There must be a cause for this. 
If a person’s surroundings and asso- 
ciates determine his character and in- 
telligence, then the individual’s sur- 





| 
CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS | 





| 
| 
| A PLAIN QUESTION: Do you 
really get the only Painkiller—Perry 
Davis’—when you ask for it? Bet- 
ter be sure than sorry. It has not, in 
60 years, failed to stop looseness and 
pain in the bowels. 








Guilford College, N. C. 


. Strong in equipment. Excel- 
roundings should be studied and im- a a Noted 
proved. It is a recognized fact that a Ons in tenghing forse. Hote 
child’s associates must be elevated if for high moral tone. Ex- 

baie Eevee : 
that child’s training is to remain per- penses moderate. Send for 
manent. This is the work the Cen- 
tral Campaign Committee for the catalogue. 


Purpose of Improving the Public 
Schools has undertaken to accomplish. 
THE EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM 


L. L. Hobbs, President 


GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Literary and Business Courses. 
Schools of Music, Art and Elocution. 
Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
penses $200.00 per year. Fall Session 
begins September 10, 1902. 
For Catalogue apply to 


LUCY H. ROBERTSON, Pres. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N C. 


dord Annual Session Opens Sept, d, 1208, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 





The following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted by this committee in 
Raleigh, February 13; it was reaffirm- 
ed at Greensboro, April 3, also at 
Charlotte, May 2, and at Morehead 
City by the Teachers’ Assembly, June 
13: 
“Be it therefore resolved, That it is 
the sense of this conference that an 
active and vigorous campaign should 
be at once inaugurated in every coun- 
ty for the accomplishment of the fol- 
lowing ends, to-wit: 
“1, The consolidation of small dis- 
tricts wherever possible. 
“2. The erection of adequate and 
comfortable school houses. 
“3. The lengthening of the public 
school term by local taxation.” 
A FOURTH OF THE SCHOOLS ARE RUN 
CONTRARY TO LAW 


The reports from the different 
County Superintendents show that 
about one-fourth of the school dis- 
tricts contain less than sixty-five chil- 
dren of school age. This does not in- 
clude the number of districts that con- 
tain less on account of geographical 
reasons. In other words about twelve 
districts for every county (when a 
general average is made) are illegal. 
The schools run about three months 
in the year and the State Superinten- 
dent is called upon for funds to in- 
crease them to a four months’ school. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE BY CONSOLI 

DATING 





Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 


UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY. 
One L.undred and eight scholarships. 


Free tu'tion to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ sons. Loans for the needy. 


565 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System. 
Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 
Address, 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


POSITIONS May deposit money in bank till 
* position is secured, or pay out 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


. 





Take three districts that contain 
just sixty-five children each. The ap- 
propriation would be about $90 for 





each; just about enough to run three | Draughon’s Z 
months with one good teacher. This £ Practical ... ° 
teacher would have an attendance of & Business ... ai 
about thirty-five children, and she] yasnvitte, peer ie hii 
would have to teach every subject, pont nha tpashinuna ten ) Seveeses, 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by businessmen. 
Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mail. 
For 150 p. College catalogue, or 100 p. on Home 
Study, ad. Dep. 'I'N , Draughon's College, either place 


from the alphabet to the higher Eng- 
lish branches. Now take these three 
districts and combine them into one 
and employ two teachers, one for the 
primary grades and the other for the 
higher grades. There would be money 
enough to run the consolidated school 
four and a half months, and the work 
could be done infinitely better. 

THE DIFFERENT COUNTIES ARE RECOG 

NIZING THIS FACT 








Free to Every Subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer 


AN ART WORK WORTH ONE DOLLAR. 
WE PAY FOR 


CANVASSERS’ NAMES. 


For 5 or more names and addresses 
ef book canvassers now canvassing, 
and 5 or more with past experience, 
with statement of success and ability 
of each, we will mail to anyone send- 
ing these names a splendid work in 
six colors, 12x15 inches, price One 
Dollar, entitled, “On Picket Duty in 
the Philippine Islands,” and made 
from a photograph taken on the spot. 


N. D. THOMPSON PUB. CO., 


This consolidation of small dis- 
tricts is such a great economy in 
school management that county after 
county is readily combining their 
schools. In every instance it is done 
by the people and not by educational 
boards. The Rockingham Board of 


A Boarding School for Boys and Young Men. Thorough preperation 


for College, Certificate admitting to many of the leading Colleges. Superb 

climate. High moral tone. Militery training develops promptness, health 

end menly carriage. Full corps of experienced teachers. Attendance 
select and limited. Athletics enceuraged. Elegant buildings. 

Fos cotalogue end other information address ye wh 

_ a Yes e §. & DEBNAM. Supt. ba 
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Raptist Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum. New fur- 
nishings and outfit. 


Four buildings. 
eighteen women). 
Well equipped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 

Music Faculty of two men and four women. 

Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates. 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 
Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. 
further information address, 





Twenty-three officers and teachers (five men and 


For 
R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. C. 





Next ses:ion opens. August 13th A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing Wake Forest College, University 
of North Carolina, Woman’s College, (Va.), Oxtord Fe- 
male Seminary, and Sadler’s, Bryant & Straiton Business 


; College. Gives thorough preparation for University, 


penses lower than other 
schools ‘offering eqval 


adva ntages. 


Yr. 
derf.1. It is doing a great 


ACADEMY 


And Commercial School, 


College or Business. No better business course in the Stats. Sh rthand, Typewriti ‘eleg- 
raphy, Music, Art and Elocution. 410 Students, repres nting 44 Counties ‘and ' Stet 
Best of moral surround- “If better work is being done 
Literary Societ es. Ex- is being done a' Buie’s Creek, 
our attention has not been 
— to it.”’"— Biblical Recor- 
e 
work.”—Governor ©. B Aycock. 
FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 
. 4 
Rev. J. A. Campbell, Principal, 
BUIE’S CREEK, 


ing-. Thre excelle.t anywhere under the sun than 
‘The growth of this most excellent institution has been won 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 





THE NORTH CAROLIN (+ 
State Normal and Industrial College. 


Literary Sexssi_n opens September 18th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-rcsidonts 

Classical of the State $'6). Deautty of 83 members. Practice and Observation 
S-hool connected wita the College. Correspondence invited trom those 

Scientific oes om Pe — ors pen stenogrsphers. To secure board in the 

es all free-tu n applications should,be made before Jui . 

Commercial For catalogue and other information address sateen 

Industrial p 

Pedagogical i 

Pediago ’ resident Charles D. [Iclver. 


GREENSBORO, N. ©. 








Agricultural and Mechanical College.~ | 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION : 


A combination of theory and practice, of book study ard manual 
work in Engineering, Agriculture, Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanio 
Arts and Cotton Manufacturing. Full Courses (4 years), Short 
Courses (2 years), Special Courses (3 mos.) Tuition and room, $10 a 
term; board, $3 a month. 30 teachers, 369 students, new buildings 
| for 500. Write for booklet ‘‘A Day atthe A & M. College.’’ 





President GEO. T. WINSTON, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 





Pwwwe. 
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If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture. 


~The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina :&| 


offersa FOUR, YEARS and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
Agricultural Scholarsiips. You can geta Scholarshi ‘ ies 

September ry on g ship by applying now. « oliege opens 

‘armers’ bo;s. Do not neglect the opportunity to getan Eduestion. It mean c- 

a = rome wei means 2 Satan evosation = life. The College aien offers 

opportunities for SELF-S \) . College catalogue will be sent fi A 

Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture. a 
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CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C 
S ALE M lished in 1874. The largest enrollment in its history 
in 19°2. Board $600 to $7.C0 per 
unsurpassed in healthfulness HIG and moral surroundings 
Non sectarian in management. Valuable improvements in 
Fall 
term opens Tuesday, August 19, 1902. Write for 
our illustrated catalogue. 
J, J. HENDREN and G. F, EDWARDS, Principals, 


LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, ART. School estab- 
month Tuition from $1 00 to #3 00 per month. Location 
building and equipment to be made at once. 

SALEMBURG, Sampson County, N. C. 


- 
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‘ PRIZES FOR WATERMELONS. 
"0 eee 
WE WILL GIVE 


$5.00 in CASH for the HEAVIEST melon entered. $3 50 pair 
SHOES, your choice, for SECOND. $2.00 pair BROGANS, 
your choice, for THIRD. 


Contest begins with the season ; is open to all, and prizes will be 
given October 1. All melons entered must be brought to our store. 


THE CAROLINA SHOE Co.,130 Fayetteville St, Raleigh, N.C. 
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Education has invited the patrons of St. Louis, Mo. 











ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE, 
_ 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 


road Station in North Carolina. 


e 


Warranted for ‘P() YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


——Q— 
Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 

BOS COVGE Soo d.cduseodies 8.50 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 

Box Cover. ...6 os. di sadeund 17.50 
Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 

BOE COVEP. .65.c0tc scene 6.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 
cciaiiltaiiaala: 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send ,for 
descriptive circular. 


ne 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description — 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing. 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, . 
Flour, 
Lard, Ete. 


"Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, as 
all other prices are. 


Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound. 


EEESS==5~ SSEESEEey 


FERTILIZER ae 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixble. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress: 


DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N.O 


Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 
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HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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(Continued from Page 1.) A 








having pieces of leather put on it. If 
this is done often during raising there 
will never be any trouble to break it 
to work when old enough. By the end 
of the year the colt will be just fit to 
wean and the mare ready for next 
year’s crop. 

Before the colt is weaned it should 
be used to eat short feed chiefly oats, 
wheat bran, and hay. Very little corn 
should be fed as it produces fat, not 
bone and muscle. Oats in the straw 
put through a feed cutter, cut an inch 
in length with a little bran is as good 
feed to raise colts on as I know of, if 
a man has hay made from alfalfa he 
thas the best possible, but crab grass 
and pea vine hay does very well. Then 
when summer comes if he has a pas- 
ture to let them run in it, it should 
have a shed with a trough in it, so they 
ean be fed once a day if necessary. 
Keep them always thriving, and by 
the time they are two and a half years 
old they will be able to do considera- 
ble in the crop, of course, not a full 
horse’s work. If there are two, they 
will do a full horse’s task. The above 
is written for the general farmer, but 
will say a man had better breed good 
ones than scrubs, it costs just as much 
(and no man can breed rats from 
mice) so breed from mares and use a 
good size. 

Now if a man would like to breed 
some fine coach horses for the New 
York or London market he can do so 
on a cotton farm as well or better than 
anywhere else, because these horses 
are not fit for sale until five years old, 
so they can be worked two or three 
years in the crop, earning their keep, 
and get broken to double harness in 
the wagon. But to do this I would 
advise the man to go to Central Park, 
New York, and see the style of horse 
wanted. Then he must get a couple 
of mares not less than sixteen hands 
high. Bays with black legs, without 
white I should prefer, and be sure 
to send them to a stud horse the same 
color, for like produces like, as we 
have a good proof in our town. There 
is as fine a stallion as I would wish to 
see, a beautiful bay, but he has one 
white foot and I am told every one of 
his foals has one or two white legs. 
There are some Cleveland Bay stal- 
lions in this country, and the above 
“breeder should find where one stands 
and send his mares there, as he would 
pot be disappointed, as they are true 
to color and have been for ages. Now 
with ordinary luck this breeder would 
have in a few years a pair of fine 
horses for sale which any of the deal- 
ers of New York would be glad to 
come and sé¢ and write a cheque for 
$1,000. In. conclusion wien once your 
mares begin breeding. keep them at 
it, no resting off for » vear I have 
hLnown ~iares that have bred more 
than twenty—W. Bennett, Orange- 
Lurg, S. C., in Southeru Cultivator. 





THE COUNTRY FOR STOCK. 





That section of country known as 
Western North Carolina somewhat on 
the order of a plateau, is the culmi- 
nating region of the Appalachian sys- 
tem and contains some of the highest 
mountains. The whole country is cov- 
ered with a dense vegetation, among 
which are still standing some of the 
finest timber to be found in _ the 
United States. Rich pasture grasses 
spring up spontaneously, and once es- 
tablished the grass perpetuates itself 
upon the land. The soil throughout 
is a deep rich loam up to the summits 
of the mountains. As a grazing coun- 
try it has long been noted. It has 
‘been the custom to drive the horses 
and cattle into the mountains about 
the 1st of April and bring them back 
in November. Within six weeks after 
they have thus been put on the range 
they become sleek and fat. There are 
now many fine herds of blooded stock 
in this country, and increased atten- 
tion is being given to the raising of 
fine stock. In all this mountain sec- 
tion land may be purchased at very 
low prices, and for sheep and stock- 
raising, where large tracts are desired 
for grazing purposes, no better loca- 
tion can be found. These lands are 
well watered by springs and creeks 
and furnish pasturage nearly the 
whole year round.—Southern Farm 
Magazine. 





A. AND M. COLLEGE. 


This great industrial school is now 
ready for five hundred pupils. If you 
wish your boys taught to work, pre- 
pared for industrial life, trained in 
habits of economy, regularity and 
punctuality, write to President Win- 
ston, Raleigh, N. C., for booklet, “A 
Day at the A. and M. College.” 


Farm Miscellany. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED FOR THE FARMS 








Just now much is being said about 
the lack of young men who are compe- 
tent to superintend large farms. In 
almost every issue of our farm papers 
we see advertisements calling for 
men to take charge of farms. And the 
owners of such lands complain that 
they are unable to secure satisfactory 
help of that kind. Why? Where are 
the young men that they do not re- 
spond to the call? 

It is sometimes said that the young 
men are turning away from the farm 
beeause they can do better in other 
lines of business; and it is no doubt 
true that in the past many have done 
this. So much has been said and 
written by those who ought to have 
been in better business about the 
wretchedness and the loneliness and 
the general poverty and unpleasant- 
ness of life on the farm that many 
boys have been induced to seek the 
city and larger town in the hope of 
finding something more congenial; 
but that time is fast passing by. A 
better state of things exists. Our 
farmers almost universally are talk- 
ing the farm up instead of down, and 
the effect is seen in the larger number 
of young men who are entering upon 
careers of usefulness on the farms of 
the country. It is no longer consid- 
ered beneath the dignity of any man 
to be called a farmer, nor is it any 
longer looked upon as an unprofitable 
occupation for those who go about it 
energetically and with a fair degree 
of intelligence. 

And there is little reason to doubt 
that this very fact lies at the bottom 
of the scarcity of young men who are 
willing to engage as managers of 
farms for others. They are farming 
for themselves; they cannot afford to 
work on a salary for others. 

There are several reasons why this 
is true. In the first place, most men 
have in their natures something which 
renders life under an employer dis- 
tasteful. Independence of thought 
and action are very precious to all 
American citizens, and this is espe- 
cially the case with the farmer. The 
free air of the country puts into his 
blood an iron which -will not readily 
yield to the dictation of a superior. 
He chafes against it, and would far 
rather be at work for himself, even if 
at a lower wage, than to be compelled 
to submit to the directions of anoth- 
er, however kind those directions 
might be. 

Twenty-one used to be a magic word 
with the young man; but now long be- 
fore he has reached his majority he 
begins to want to be doing something 
for himself. He likes to think that he 
has some interest in the farm, if it 
be nothing more than to be recog- 
nized as the owner of a ealf or a 
lamb; and it is a proud day when the 
father turns over to him a corner of 
land somewhere which he is to till for 
himself. This spirit of independence 
is well worth fostering in a day when 
we are being overrun by a world of 
men who have been brought up to toil 
for some one else. 

And then, after fitting himself for 
the work of a farmer, few of our 
young men can afford to work for 
some one else. For, say what we may, 
it is no slight thing for a young man 
to get the education necessary to qual- 
ify him to be a farmer in this new 
and exacting century. Franklin said 
once, “A straight furrow and a well- 
made fence are sure signs of a good 
farmer.” If Franklin lived today he 
would be compelled to add _ seyeral 
factors to his list of requirements be- 
yond the making of a good fence or 
the turning of a straight furrow. Not 
every man can be a successful farmer 
at the present time. 

And here suppose we ask the young 
farmer lads who read this article to 
tell us offhand how many bushels of 
oats, wheat, buckwheat, rye or corn 
they would use in seeding an acre? 
How many pounds of 


timothy or 
clover would you sow an acre? What 
season of the year would you sow 


these different crops? Can you tell 
good timothy or clover seed when you 
see it? How would you guard against 
purchasing foul seeds in your grass- 
seed? Can you make good butter 
yourself, and could you explain the 
process clearly to one who cannot? 
Can you run a reaper, mowing-ma- 
chine or grain-drill as such a machine 
should be run? Do you understand 
the use of the milk-separator? If it 
were out of order, could you repair 
it? Could you do this with other 
tools of the farm? Do you know the 
names of all the trees and plants 





which grow about the farm? If you 
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had a piece f wood cut fromgeach tree 
on the place, and taken away from the 
trunk on which it grew, would you be 
able to identify that wood? If one 
of the horses you are using from day 
to day was taken sick, could you suc- 
cessfully treat the animal? The same 
way with the cow? Could you keep 
the farm books accurately? Do you 
know the worth of the stock on the 
farm, and of the farm products you 
are helping to raise? Can you suc- 
cessfully market all these articles? 
Do you understand all about the na- 
ture of the soil on the farm upon 
which you live? Are you acquainted 
with the various fertilizers on the 
market, and do you know what would 
be best to use on this farm? If it 
were necessary, or if you should be 
ealled upon to go out and appraise the 
land, stock or other property of a 
neighbor, would you be able to do so 
fairly and well? Could you act as 
one of the assessors of your township ? 
Do you understand the way in which 
the public business of your township, 
county or State should be done? 

If you are able to give good and sat- 
isfactory answers to all these ques- 
tions; if you know all that pertains 
to the successful growing and market- 
ing of the crops common to your vi- 
cinity, you surely cannot afford to be 
working for a stranger, no matter how 
flattering an offer he may make you. 
You should be looking forward to the 
time when you will be a partner with 
your father, as he will no doubt want 
you to be, or to the day when you will 
branch out for yourself. It would 
puzzle many a man who thinks he 
knows all about farming to answer 
these questions, and others which clus- 
ter around them, correctly. Hard and 
fast lines cannot, of course, be laid 
down for all sections of the country, 
but every young man should be able to 
give accurate answers to them, so far 
as bis own part of the commonwealth 
is concerned. But he cannot do it 
unless he has made the matter one of 
the most careful study. 
an art. 


Farming is 
Art is long and life is short. 
The top is a place few of us ever see 
in the cultivation of the soil. New 
probleins arise constantly. It is no 
wonder, it seems to me. that men are 
having a hard tizne of it to find young 
men able and willine to go out and 
work as superintendents or managers 
of farms.—E. L. Vincent, in Farm and 
Fireside. 





THE FARMERS WHO DON’T TAKE AGBI.- 
CULTURAL PAPERS. 


A correspondent writes us: 

“T tried a year ago to get some of 
my neighbors to take your paper but 
they thought they did not need any 
paper to know how to farm. I used 
to be of the same opinion. When I 
first commenced to read farm papers 
I got many new ideas in my head and 
could not see through them and won- 
dered if some of these farmers did 
not use gold toothed harrows. But I 
soon found out, however, that I did 
not know much and now the more I 
read the more I want to read.” 

We do not greatly blame farmers 
for not taking many agricultural pa- 
pers which are forced upon them 
through the postoffice or for which 
they can subscribe for a mere nominal 
price. In fact we have gone through 
pretty much the same_ experience. 
When, however, we began to study 
farming in dead earnest and were not 
satisfied with “the way father did it” 
and the practice of our neighbors, we 
like our correspondent, found that 
there was a great many things we did 
not know and began to look around 
for somebody that could help us. We 
found ourselves often led astray by 
agricultural books and papers. They 
told us a whole lot of things that we 
knew and some things which were not 
so, but they were like the commen- 
tators of the Bible when they strike a 
hard text, they were silent in seven 
languages when we struck things we 
wanted to know about and we had to 
find out for ourselves and to sift 
through agricultural literature to find 
somebody who was trying to do just 
what we were trying to do and get 
help. 

Farmers who were farming “the way 
father did” looked upon us as a hare- 
brained enthusiast. Finally they be- 
gan to do as we did and to ask us for 
the reasons of things. This is the 
way we came to be an editor of an 
agricultural paper. Our correspond- 
ent must have patience with these 
folks. They will find out bye and bye 
that they need help and until they 
find that out it is scarcely worth while 
to push it on them. Convince a man 
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against his will, he will be of the same 
opinion still. When the farmer begins 
to realize that in his farming opera- 
tions he is dealing with the mightiest 
forces of nature, that these forces are 
all governed by laws to which he must 
conform or fail, he is then ready to 
read, not any agricultural paper, but 
some agricultural paper that is able 
to interpret these living forces. 

All farmers who have in them the 
capacity to make really good farmers 
will come to this bye and bye. The 
exhaustion of the soil by wrong meth- 
ods will lead them to it naturally. 
Let our correspondent keep right on 
studying and practicing and _ his 
neighbors will come to him for in- 
struction bye and _ bye.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 





RICH REWARDS FOR SCIENTIFIC FARM- 
ERS. 





It is necessary for the successful 
farmer of today to learn about the 
soil in its relations, its antecedents, 
compositions, adaptabilities and possi- 
bilities, as shown by experiments con- 
ducted by scientific men. The pioneer 
had the rich soil which Nature had 
been preparing for him through the 
centuries. He rejoiced in his dower 
and inquired no further. It is very 
different now. If the farm is to offer 
its best to the boys they must be 
taught what investigation has deter- 
mined regarding soils, crops, flocks 
and herds. 

Many of the scientific discoveries of 
our day have thrown light on produc- 
tion. They should be taught in school 
and college. The farmer who does not 
keep pace with the growing informa- 
tion regarding his work struggles 
against wind and water, heat and cold, 
instead of using them as _ servants. 
Rich rewards await the boys who be- 
come scientifically trained farmers.— 
James Wilson, United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly. 





NAMING THE FARM. 





Lewiston Journal: We wish that 
every farm would be named. This is 
not a mere matter of sentiment, by 
any means, but it is strictly business. 
The one whose farm is known by some 
name is certain to take a greater in- 
terest in its products, and conduct all 
of his operations on a better plan. On 
every place there is certain to be some 
peculiarity that will suggest a name, 
a spring of pure water, a grove of oak 
or maple trees, or something else of a 
similar nature. Paint this name on 
the end of the barn facing the road. 
Let it be where every passerby can 
see it. Your farm will then become 
known far and wide, and will aid you 
in a thousand ways. By all means 
name the farm and it will make you 
more contented and better farmers. 





Danbury Reporter: The Irish pota- 
to crop in this section is excedingly 








short. The blackbery crop is said 
to be a kind of failure. Rattlesnakes 
are quite plentiful. The tobacco 


crop in most sections of the county 
will be exceedingly short. This is owing 


to the great scarcity of plants, on ac-- 





eount of the dry weather. Mr. J. 
Spot Taylor’s big plantation near Dan- 
bury produced about 40,000 pounds of 
tobacco last year, averaging 25 cents 
per pound. The last of the crop was 
marketed this week, some of it bring- 
ing 50 cents per pound. Besides this, 
big quantieies of grain and other pro- 
ducts were raised on the farm. 








There ia more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to he 
incurable, For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prenertbec local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, . Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
constitutional cure onthe market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and _ mucous 
eurfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 

and testimonials. Address, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O° 
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if This Weather 


makes your wire fence sag, it isn’t the PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 





This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinar 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sert by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. nd for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, etc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 














SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 
To Asheville, N. C. ........... .$6.25 
To Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N. C. ........ 5.65 
To Marion, N. C. .......ses000+ 5.00 
To Morganton, N. C. ..... 4.80 
To Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
To Hickory, N. C. .......200000 495 
RO MNELO Ys Ne On a ciniaretsie cisieies'6 OO 
To Rutherfordton, N. C. ...... 5.85 
To Lincolnton, N. C. .......... 4.75 
To Olutia, (N27O3. 6c. csecwsciec sce AMD 
To: Lenoi¥, Ni C.. occ cacces 00 « 4:80 
To Norfolk, Vas s.cesc cdiecsaccs £00 
To Old Point, Va. ............. 4.00 
To Ocean View, Va. .......... 
To Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 
To Morehead City, N. CO. ...... 
To Wilmington, N. C. ........ 
To Blowing Rock, N. C. 
To Hot Springs, N. C. ........ 

For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, ete., write or 
eall on 

T. OC. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 
‘ville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 








Douste Dairy Service 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and Weat. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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THE 
TOURIST SEASON,. 


OPENS WITH THE 
JUNE AND ONE OF 


The Southerp 
. Railway, 


ANNOUNCES THE SALE oF 


LOW RATE 
SUMMER EXCURSION TICKET, 


FROM ALL SOUTHERN Points 


To the delightful resorts } 
and reached via its "song hs 


Tickets Now on Sale. 


That section of North Caroling known 
as 


THE LAND OF THE sky 
AND THE 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY” 


Is particularly attractive to those in 
search of mountain resorts, where the 
air is ever cool and invigorating, and 
where accommodations can be had 
either at the comfortable and well-kept 
boarding houses or the more expensive 
and up-to-date hotels. 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACII- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just ix 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de 
scriptive of the many delightful re 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommoe- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
ete., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, ©. T. A, 

Raleigh, N. 0. 
W. A. TURK, P. T. M., 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


—_— > — 





Examine agricultural) statistics and see ibe 
nigh rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre Of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising (with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yoo 
have few animals or many, you cannot affore 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Syut, 


RY J. B. RILLEGREW, 
of the University of Tennesses. 


It is a complete manual of the cul: 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to & 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istios of the principal prasses, thé 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wilé 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving* 
by Soribner, our greatest grass 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone outs of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grass? 
is now entirely out of print ang 
brings $8 a copy. This new book oor 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and ail the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United State 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 
w 


* > 


by 


We have 30 copies this vale 
able work on hand, and, 02 
further notice, will send oD¢ 
copy of “‘Killebrew’s Gr ~ 
and Forage Crops’’ to any 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free a8 & Pre 
mium for $1 in new 8U 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with te 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALE 


168, a, 6. 
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